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IN perusing the above work we were imperceptibly led to re- 
flect on what ought to constitute the character of a divine; 
whether he ought to be a bible philosopher—a mere metaphysi- 
cian in divinity, or simply a pious teacher of gospel truth. The 
gospel, we believe, requires not the aid of metaphysicks to be un- 
derstood; on the contrary, it is adapted to the lowest capacity. 
Infact, when the priesthood was changed, and the law went out 
of fashion, one of the greatest objections the Jewish doctors 
could bring against it, was its apparent humble origin and the 
simplicity of its character. They could not believe that unlet- 
tered fishermen were able to preach the word of God. It was 
contrary to their ideas ;—to their habitual way of thinking, that 
the poor and humble should be able to expound the “ words of 
the Most High :"—what they called the learned subtleties of the 
law, they thought could only be explained by learned men, of 
course they, who were the most skilful, were the most useful. 
They had no idea that the heart was the peculiar province of reli- 
cious instruction ; an outward obedience to the law, was all, per- 
haps they thought, that was required. But whatever they thought, 
according to their views, the heart of man unquestionably is the 
greatest object of the christian religion. The heart constitutes 
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the saint, the man, or the devil according to ils situation and its 
propensities—hence its regeneration in the natural man, is made 
absolutely requisite before “we can see the kingdom of God.” 
In fine the christian religion is calculated to make mankind better 
rather than wiser ; of course the heart, and not the head, is its 
leading object:—and upon a careful examination of the doc- 
trines, taught by our spiritual master, we shall find, they all tend 
directly to this object. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” says he, before he says “ with all thy mind.” 
-—~“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” St. 
Paul also teaches us, ina strain of eleqguence, which only .those 
who feel, can sufficiently admire, to cultivate the affections of the 
heart. “'Though I speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
vels, and have not charity (which means, in this place, not alms- 
siving but love) I am become a sounding brass and a tinkling 
¢cymbal—and though I have the gift of prophecy and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and though I have faith so that 
f could remove mountains and have not charity I am nothing.” 
—In other words, though we possess all knowledge, if we have 
not love, we are nothing ;—though our minds be ever so highly 
cultivated—though we have ever so much wisdom of the head, 
if the heart is not right, we are a “tinkling cymbal.” The soft 
and melting language of the “ beloved” disciple St. John incul- 
gates the same idea ;—‘* My little children let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed, and in truth.” “ Beloved, 
let us love one another, for love is of God.”—“ God is love.”— 
“If our heart condemn us not, then have we confidence towards 
God.” Now we would ask, what has this holy love to God to do 
with a metaphysical disquisition on the “freedom of volition,” or 
the “absurdities of Emmonism ?’—The heart is the seat of this 
holy affection. It is by the heart we are to stand or fall. It is 
in the heart the word of God is sown; if the soil is good, it will © 
grow— producing some an hundred fold.” And it is not “in 
tongue” but “in deed” that we can know the heart. In fact 
from a whole view of the gospel fabrick, and more particularly 
from the character of its “chief corner stone,”"—from the pre- 
cepts and example of all the Apostles and the primitive chris- 
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tians—and from the general tenour of the gospel dispensation, 
we think we are warranted in saying, that a divine ought not to 
pe a philosopher merely, when teaching the doctrines of that sa- 
cred book the bible; he ought to feel himself far above trifling 
scholastick disputation; he ought to soar on eagle wings and 
leave to groveling minds, and to the pride of schools to discover 
the difference or similarity, between John Calvin and Samuel 
Hopkins—Wickliffe or Zuingle. He ought to consider himself 
an ambassadour of Christ sent to save the souls of men; and he 
eught to feel in some measure, as if the salvation of sinners de- 
pended upon his exertions. The office of priesthood under the 
gospel dispensation, is an highly responsible office; yet when 
undertaken with a proper disposition ef heart, it is almost ag 
pleasing as it is responsible——says the pious and elegant Cow- 
per— 
** The pulpit, therefore (and I name it fill’é4 

With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 

With what intent I touch that holy thing)— 

The pulpit (when the sat’rist has at last, 

Strutting and vap’ring in an empty school, 

Spent all his force and made no proselyte)-—— 

I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar pow’rs) 

Must stand acknowledg’d, while the world shall stand 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament, of virtue’s cause. 

‘There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 

The legate of the skies !—His theme divine, 

His office sacred, his credentials clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out * 

Tis thunders; and by hin, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 

He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 

Reclaims the wand’rer, binds the broken heart, 

And, arm’d himself in panoply complete 

Of heav’nly temper, furnishes with arms, me 

Bright as his own, and trains, by ev’ry rule 

Of holy discipline, to glorious war, 

The sacramental: host of God’s elect! 

Are all such teachers ?— would to heav’n all were! 
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But hark—the doctor’s voice !—fast wedg’d between 
Two empiricks he stands, and with swollen cheeks 
Inspires the news, his trumpet. Keener far 
Than all invective is his bold harangue, 
While through that publick organ of report 
He hails the clergy ; and, defying shame, 
Announces to the world his own and theirs ! 
He teaches those to read, whom schools dismiss’d, 
And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone, 
And emphasis in score, and gives to pray’r 
Tl’ adagio and andanie it demands. 
He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use; transforms old print 
To zig-zag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of gall’ry criticks by a thousand arts. 
Are there who purchase of the doctor’s ware? 
Oh, name it not in Gath !—it cannot be, 
That grave and learned clerks should need such aid. 
He doubtless is in sport, and does but droll, 
Assuming thus a rank unknown before— 
Grand caterer and dry-nurge of the church! 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof | 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 
To such I render more than mere respect, 
Whose actions say that they respect themselves. 
But, loose in morals, and in manners vain, 





in conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse ; 
Frequent in park with lady at his side, 
Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes ; 
But rare at home. and never at his books, 
Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 

Of ladyships—a stranger to the poor; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 
By infidelity and love o’ the world, 

To make God’s work a sinecure; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride : 
From such apostles, oh, ye mitred heads, 
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Preserve the church! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 
Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own— 
Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 

1 would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ;. in language plain, 

And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

Behold the picture! Is it like ?—Like whom 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text; 
Cry—hem; and, reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 

And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !” 


in fact, we cannot but urge this point, not that we wish to be- 
come censors, or to dictate what ought to be done by the clerical 
profession; but when we see so many volumes poured upon the 
publick, containing such opposite sentiments, written with so 
much party zeal, ‘and with so much arrogance ; when we see di- 
vines put on their armour not with a view to combat the “world,” 
but to engage in a war of words; when we see them rush togeth- 
er in “conflict dire,” treating each other with asperity—telling 
their antagonists their arguments are “ nonsense,” “ absurdities,” 
that they must have proceeded from “ dotage,’—when we see 
them torturing texts in the holy scriptures, for a meaning, or a 
construction, that will best suit one side of a question; when we 
see them bring to the combat all their passions and prejudices, 
and hear them relate scandalous anecdotes; when we see them 
make use of weapons that “ knights of the taper” would disown: 
we must say, that such conduct is not compatible with that hu- 
mility and meekness, yet dignity of character, which christian 
Ministers ought to possess. 


- 
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We have made the foregoing observations by no means with a, 
view to cast any reflections on the character of the author of the. 
work before us, on the contrary we are willing todo justice to. 
his merit. We have often witnessed his pious zeal in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties; we have often admired the 
acuteness, penetration, and depth of research, which his ser. 
mons discover, as well as his extensive acquaintance with histo- 
ry, both sacred and profane—but having appeared to the world 
in the character of an author, as an author we have aright to 
consider him ;—having in fact, thrown the gauntlet, entered the 
lists of disputants, to wrangle about points which have been sub- 
jects of disputation for centuries, and which for centuries to 
come, it is probable, will remain in the same impervious obscuri- 
ty, at least to the natural eye and understanding—we-: have a 
right to consider, and to make our remarks on the evident tenden- 
cy of such disputation as it respects the cause of religion. When 
we are convinced that controversial divinity assists the great 
cause of regeneration; when we are convinced it has a tendency 
tosave that “ which was lost” —then will we acknowledge our er- 
rour in protesting against it; then will we admit it to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else to fill our pages; but until then, we must 
claim the right to treat it with the asperity, we think it deserves. 

Having gone thus far, we must, for own defence, be permitted 
fo make some further remarks on the general tendency of relig- 
ious controversy. We will ask what were the scriptures written 
for? undoubtedly every one will say, for our instruction and 
guide. Why then should we be unwilling to make them so?— 
Why should we search out systems for ourselves, and then wrest 
the scriptures from their obvious purpose, to support them? Or 
why should we force constructions, for the sake of making our- 
selves “wise above what is written /—Why not follow their ob- 
vious meaning? But it may be said, their meaning is not so 
very obvious, and we are willing to allow, that some passages of 
the sacred writings are not very easily comprehended.—We are 
willing to allow, that in the scriptures, in the language of an old 
and pious divine, “there are depths in which elephants may 
swim;” but says the same divine, “there are shoals where lambs 
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may wade.” Why then should we venture beyond our depth? 
Why, as pretended elephants should we undertake to swim, when 
as lambs, we might wade? But if we will do it, we must expect 
that “our high blown pride will at length break under us, and 
jeave us to the mercy of the rude wave, that must forever hide 
ns.” : : 

As we before have hinted, the heart is the peculiar province 
of the christian religion. Its reformation or regeneration, is its 
greatest object. Without this “new birth,” as it is sometimes 
called, we cannot “see God.”—Now all christians agree in this; 
all christians agree that sin dwells in the heart. Why not then, 
one and all, fervently and devoutly co-operate for its removal ? 
Why should ministers in the progress of this great work, stop to 
enquire, whether sin is a natural or moral evil, originally in- 
herited or acquired—total in its depraved and depraving nature, 
or partial only? It appears to us, it would be much better to re- 
move the evil first, before we speculated on its nature. What 
would be said of that physician who, when called to his patient, 

"instead of administering any medicine to his relief, should read 
him a learned dissertation on the nature of his disorder? The 
patient, it is probable, would wish to have his disorder removed 
fist, then he might possibly desire to know the nature of the 
danger he had escaped. We are willing to allow, that disputa- 
tion matures the mind; but we never can admit that it improves 
the heart. We are willing to allow that it makes people wiser, 
but it never makes them better—on the contrary it generally 
produces self confidence, self conceit and that proud indepen- 
dence of thought, which is altogether inconsistent with the hu- 
mility of christianity. Repentance, faith, humbleness, meekness, 
and forgiveness, inhabit the bosom of the real christian. They 
always attend the humble followers of the Lamb. In fine, we 
are most sincerely convinced of the bad effect of metaphysical 
religion, and we feel authorized by a principle of duty, to bear 
testimony against it. The gospel system we think is plain; ac- 
eessible to the lowest capacity. It needs not the aid of human 
philosophy. In fagt it capnot be simplified by any process of 
reasoning. 
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Having offered our ideas on the general tendency of works like 
the one before us, we will now proceed to make afew remarks 
on this one in particular. It would be almost impossible to re: 
view the sentiments contained in this book without taking sides; 
and as we should be precluded from doing this by our rules, 
even if our inclination did not lead us to do the same; we shall 
advance no opinion on the doctrinal poinfs which are discussed. 
In fact we are determined to hold ourselves aloof from all relig- 
ious controversies, and principally for the reasons which we 
have suggested. What few remarks we make, therefore; will be 
confined to the mode or manner of discussion. 

Upon opening this book we very soon meet, in the introduc- 
tory letter, with the usual and worn out profession (which we 
suppose has been made by almost every bible disputant from the 
days of Wickliffe to the present time) of adopting the holy serip- 
tures “as the only infallible criterion of faith and practice,” “and 
instead of enlisting under the banner of John Calvin; Samuel 
Hopkins; James Arminius, or of any other sectarian chieftain of 
ancient or of modern times, to become only the followers of that 
teacher, whose disciples were first called christians at Antioch.” 
We were prepared to meet with such a profession as this, not 
only because it is necessary to follow the fashion in such cases, 
but the generality of readers of controversial divinity might 
doubt the fact, whether the bible was the criterion or not, unless 
they were assured of it; besides, many disputants may suppose, 
that their readers were very unqualified judges, not capable of 
determining for themselves; of course it is kindness in them to 
give the assurance, that whatever they write is according to the 
scriptures; notwithstanding they thereby with a dash of pen, 
claim infallibility, denounce as “heresy,” whatever is said or 
written by their opponents, and ouste their readers of their right 
and privilege, or at least save them the trouble, of thinking for 
themselves. But we have no disposition to condemn our au- 
thor’s profession; we have no doubt it was made from good mo- 
tives—and whether the scriptures have or have not been his 
suide, every gualificd reader must determine for himself. For 
ourselves, however, we will take the liberty to say, that we fee! 
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qualified to judge and determine; but we wish not to intrude 
our opinion on the publick. In following the introductory let- 
ter a little further, we meet with the following passage: ‘‘Con- 
“ troversy, guided by knowledge, accompanied by candour, gov- 
“ erned by truth, and sweetened by love and good will, becomes 
“ innocent as the Lamb—gentle as the Dove, industrious as the 
« Ant, penetrating as the eye of the Eagle, and luminous as the 
“ meridian sun. Such, sir, should be the controversy deemed 
“ admissible amongst men professing the religion of that divine 
“ master, who declared that those who were not against him, were 
“ for him, who never tolerated persecution, nor gave countenance 
“ to railing accusations, and who never authorized his disciples 
“to class all those who might in some respects not “follow 
“ them,” as holding rank only with hereticks.” 

Now that our readers may determine how far the discussions 
in this book are to be “deemed admissible,” aecording to the 
foregoing passage, we will make a few extracts—and the first 
one, we will make, is from the fifth letter, wherein our author 
combats the Calvinistick views of Depravity. 


‘‘ It would seem from the above assertions and theory of depravity, that 
‘sin originates from seeds, and is rather to be considered as a real being, 
“ than as the action of a being. It seems also to be rather an animal than 
‘a vegetable existence; for according to the above doctrine, it is not on- 
“ly propagated by natural generation, but in its growth, holds exact pro~ 
‘* portion of increase, to the augmenting size and strength of the human 
"body. And as the bodies of infants are here affirmed to have these seeds, 
‘* as sufficient causes of their damnation, inclosed within them from their 
‘* mothers’ womb, we may thence well conclude, that infants of largest size 
“ have in them the largest quantity of these seeds, and consequently are 
‘‘ deserving of the greater damnation. And according to this criterion, we 
** must suppose Sampson, Saul and Goliah to have been more wicked than 
“‘ either Cain, Pharaoh or Judas. This wonderful theory of material ini- 
‘« quity, unmasks a new world, brings into view a species of existences which 
‘¢ Adam never saw, and unto which he never gave a name, (as he did to the 
“‘ cattle, to the fowls, and to Eve whom he named woman when in Eden) 
** and furnishes for contemplation, not to moralists alone, but likewise to 
‘« philosophers, a non-deseript monster, composed of neither body, soul nor 
‘* spirit, but which riots to the ‘ ruin’ of them all. Had Moses but been well 
‘‘ versed in this ingenious divinity, he would perhaps have speculated on 
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'‘ the origin of the sinning angels; and have discerned some seeds of sin both 
‘“‘in them, and in our first parents, even before they ‘brought forth the 
** fruits of their iniquity.’ 

‘‘ And had the Apostle James but been inducted into these mysteries of 
‘‘ Calvinism, he would not have taught that sin comes into existence, 
** ¢ When every man is tempted, enticed, and drawn away by his own lust.’ 
** (i. 14.) But zealous for its propagation by natural generation, he would 
‘* perhaps have discovered it in Abraham’s begetting Isaac, and in Zachari- 
‘* ah’s becoming the father of John the Baptist. And to confirm the whole 
‘¢ theory, would perhaps have remarked on the quickened energies of embrie 
** sin, when the depravity of nations troubled Rebecca. Genesis xxv. 22, 
‘¢ 23, And still further have established the favourite point, by the leap- 
‘* ing of the corrupt babe in the womb of Elizabeth. But not to pursue toe 
‘* far, so preposterous a theory, we will now return to sedate argument. 
‘‘ And for this you are not wholly unprepared. For by adopting Doctor 
‘‘ Spring’s definition of sin, as being a ‘ personal quality,’ you thereby at- 
‘tempt to justify the Calvinistick construction of David’s words, ‘ Behold 
‘* *¥ was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.’ 


Now we would candidly ask, whether debate conducted in 


the above manner, is “ gentle as the dove,” and “ innocent as 
the lamb ?” Notwithstanding our Saviour might have been 2 
‘ triumphant controversialist,” we would ask whether he ever 
made use of the scorpion of satire? We would ask, whether de- 
bate conducted in this manner is not calculated to irritate more 
than convince ? Satire, we acknowledge, is a powerful and pro- 
per weapon to combat vice, and if our author supposed the Cal- 
vinistick views of depravity to have originated in bad motives, 
and to be now supported by wicked men, with no other inten- 
tion than to lead mankind to destruction, he fairly might have 
used it. But John Calvin, we have no doubt, considered him- 
self as good a man as James Arminius, and thought his ideas as 
correct. But whether Calvin was right or wrong, if he was a 
<ood-hearted man, he does not deserve the lash of gatire. And 
if Calvinists are wrong, they ought to be convinced of their er- 
rour, rather than whipped into obedience to the doctrines of Ar- 
minius. We cannot, therefore, coincide with our author in this 
manner of conducting the debate :—at least not till we are con- 
vinced that the disciples of Arminius are right, and every body 
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else wrong. Such debate may be “ as penetrating as the eye of 
the eagle,” but does not seem “sweetened by love and good will.” 

The arguments on “ the freedom of volition,” in the following 
extracts from letter ninth, we think not as “ luminous as the me- 
vidian sun,” however satisfactory they may be to metaphysicians. 





‘‘ The advocates for genuine, rational, and real free will, have not al- 
“ ways defined it either with due correctness, or with judicious uniformi- 
“ty. Some have defined human freedom of will, to consist in a self deter- 
‘* mining power in the will itself over its own acts. But this is an absur- 
“ dity, because the will is not a being, but a faculty of a being. Others 
“ have denominated it indifference or equilibrium of will. While some 
“ others have defined it to consist in contingency of volitions and events. 
‘* The discerning Dr. Dana in defining it, asserts, that ‘ Moral agents are 
themselves the efficients of their own volitions.? Nor can a better defini- 
“ tion be easily offered. For the sake however of greater precision and 
‘\ perspicuity, it may be expedient to remark here the distinction betwixt 
“‘ will and volition. That the former is a facudty of the human soul; and 
*‘ the latter an act of the soul, through the medium of this its faculty of 
‘ will. And, therefore, when the will is said to act, no more can correct- 
* ly be implied thereby, than the soul’s own action, through the will as a 
“ medium of volition. And in this view of this subject, the soul is the 
‘“‘ agent, the will the instrument of action, and the volition, or what is the 
‘* same thing, the choice or the refusal, is the act. And this agent is truly 
‘¢ free, when under no other necessity but such as results from law or duty ; 





‘ he is then capable in the view of motives to act, or forbear to act, to 
** choose, or to refuse, or to do neither. In such case, if he exerts a vo 
‘* ition, he is himself the efficient of such volition. But if Deity controle 
‘* his will, so as necessarily to cause the volition, or to cause it to be one 
‘* way rather than another, the man is no longer free, nor accountable ; 
‘* but is under a natural necessity of action. And this the Deity sometimes 
‘¢ performs, even ‘ When he turns the king’s heart as the rivers of water 
‘** are turned.’ Were these distinctions but duly attended to, much confu- 
‘* sion of ideas, and errours in argument, would be avoided; but Hop- 
kinsianism would then lose one of its strongest holds, for its greatest 
‘* strength lies, as before observed, and as will hereafter further appear, 
in excluding light, and in spreading clouds and darkness over the sub- 
** ject.” 


Now we do not profess to be metaphysicians, therefore we 
will not undertake to say there is no difference between “ will” 
and “ volition,” but we confess we are unable to discover it, or 
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even the difference between choice and will. We acknowledge 
there is a difference between the will and the act of the will— 
but we think choice merely, is not that act. An act must con- 
sist of something done, otherwise it is no act—but choice does 
not necessarily imply action. But to illustrate our ideas by an 
example, we will suppose a man to go into a shop to buy cloth 
for a coat, several pieces are shewn him, and he makes choice 
of one that suits him. Now we would ask what essential differ- 
ence there is between such choice and the will to choose. The 
choice implies a will to choose, to be sure—but nothing further. 
{tis the buying of the cloth which is the act of the will, we think, 
and not the choosing it. The choosing, and the having the will 
to choose, are very nearly, although not exactly, perhaps, the 
same thing. Neither of them could be considered acts, unless 
they were known, and they could not be known unless some- 
thing was done to manifest them—and that overt something, or 
outward act, is the act of the will, and not the chotce, as our au- 
thor maintains. ‘The buying implies choice, and will to choose ; 
and choice also implies a will to choose—and so does a will to 
choose imply choice, otherwise there would be no will to choose 
-—but neither imply action. But we confess we have no facul- 
ty in throwing the shuttle in metaphysical weaving; we will 


therefore leave this web to any one who feels disposed to finish 


it: And whoever undertakes, if he does not get caught in his 
own net, he will be more fortunate than we think we should be 
if we pursued much further. We therefore will proceed to in- 
iroduce another extract—not meaning, however, to make any 
further comments upon it. 


** Of what species a moral agent can be, who is possessed only of under- 
standing and will, and as unable to exercise a single volition by any pow- 
erin himself, as the lunatick beggar is to rule over his fancied realms ; 
‘ seems difficult to determine. It is however clear, that this impotent 
agent cannot be of human kind; for Locke, Watts, and thousands be~ 
sides these discerning scrutinizers of Adam’s race, have discovered, in 
realmen, perception, reason, conscience, kind natural affections towards 
kindred and friends, and the powerful stimulating passions of anger, 
“hope, fear, &c. But this paltry wight in human form seems only a skel- 
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eton of man, dissected, mutilated, steeped in metaphysical brine, strung 
on metaphysical wires, and made to dance such capers as would best suit 
the taste of West and Edwards. 

* To this it is gravely replied, that nothing ‘ can be more unreasonable, 
‘than to consider voluntary designing agents mere machines. Nor, that 
‘any use can be made (of this comparison) except in exclamation and 
‘ popular harangues, and in applications, not to reason, but to the ima- 
‘ ginations of men.” Let us, then, soberly hear his definition of a mere 
machine. ‘ Whatever motion we behold to be utterly involuntary 
‘and undesigning, we consider as altogether mechanical. ‘Thus we term 
‘the motions of the earth, and other bodies composing the material sys- 
‘tem, mechanical. And efter the same manner, the ascending of va- 
‘ pours, the blowing of the winds, the motions of clocks and watches, &c. 
‘ These effects we never consider as the fruit of any voluntary intention 
‘ in the bodies themselves, but the changes in them we consider as the mere 
‘effects of some external influence and force. These, it appearsto me, 
‘ are the ideas which men generally have of mechanical motions.’ This def- 
inition is manifestly defective ; mechanical motion, although never imply- 
ing internal design, yet ever invariably pre-supposes external design. The 
precise difference, then, betwixt a watch or clock, and a moral agent, ac- 
cording to West, in respect to liberiy, is precisely this ; that the one is ca- 
pable of perceiving and willing his own motions, under the same kind of ex- 
ternal influence, that the other, without perceiving or willing, is rendered 
capable of performing its own motions ; for it is idle to pretend any due 
influence of moral motives,‘on mind, separated from conscience, passions 
and affections. But there is another implied difference, viz. in respect 
to essence. The clock and watch are not merely destitute of cogitation, 
but are also wholly destitute of all spirituality ; they are mere material 
machines. Whilst real men rank in the class of spiritual existences, not 
subject to those principles of decomposition to which mere material 
existences are liable. And this leads to a very important discovery, as 
it shews us the links by which men and machines may become united. 
Priestley’s materialized, cogitating machinery of man, is the link in the 
chain of existences, that approximates matter nearest to spirit. And the 
degraded moral agents of West and Edwards, constitute the descending link 
of spirit, as approximating towards materialism. But as I am unable to 
discern whether they come into real contact or not, I beg, Sir, you wil! 
please so to contrast them, as fully to make the discovery.” | 


We will now proceed to make some extracts from the thir- 


teenth letter on “‘amental machinery.” 


“ The strength or imbecility of a motive, is not in itself, but is communi- 
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‘cated by the man or person, who views it. Place a trinket and wedge 
** of gold before a savage. Place a similar trinket and a like golden wedge 
‘‘ before a miser. The trinket will be prized by the one, and despised by 
“* the other ; the gold disregarded by the one, and adored by the other: and 
** yet both trinkets, and both wedges are equal in themselves; although so 
* unequal as objects of estimation. It therefore is not motives which gov- 
“ern the heart and mind, but the man through his heart and mind who gov- 
‘“‘ erns the motives. [With the foregoing sentiment the following seems 
‘* strictly to accord. ‘ Wherever the appearances of (things in) the materi- 
‘* “ al world, are expressive to us, of qualities we love, or admire, our minds, 
‘ instead of being governed by the character of external objects, are en- 
‘ abled to bestow upon them a character which ( intrinsically) does not be- 
‘long to them? Alison on Tasie.| The reason therefore, why a volition 
is one way, rather than another way, is not in the motives, but in the 
man, stamping such weight on each motive, as accords with his own 


heart and mind.” 


«“ The strength or imbecility of a motive is not in itself, but 
“ ig communicated by the man or person who views it,” (or ra- 
ther who possesses it, we suppose our author meant.) Now we 


do not feel disposed to deny, that strength or imbecility of mo- 
tives are not in themselves—but we feel disposed to doubt whe- 
ther they originate altogether in man. The strength or imbe- 
cility of motive depends upon excitement, to be sure—but that 
excitement depends on the qualities of the object in view, con- 
joined with the character and taste of the man. It is the quali- 
ties of the trinket that determines the savage’s choice; or at least 
he supposes qualities to belong to it (whether they do or not in 
reality, has nothing to do with the question) which make him 
choose it. Now if motives to action depend upon external ob- 
jects, as in the case of the savage, they cannot be said to be 
communicated by the man or person. It is true that strength 
or imbecility of motives, so far as they arise out of taste and judg- 
ment, may be said to depend upon man; but it is the exciting 
qualities, either rea} or supposed, of the ohject which in the first 
place operate on that taste and judgment, and induce to action. 
The inference, therefore, “ that it is not motives which govern 
“ the heart and san, but the man through his heart and mind, 
‘ who governs the motives,” is not correet. A man eannot have 
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motives independent of his intellectual and moral self; (if we may 
be allowed to express ourselves thus) his taste, judgment, reason, 
fancy, Whim and caprice, are atways originating motives in his 
mind, and inducing him to action—and their operation is caused 
either by internal or external objects. “ The reason, therefore, 
« why a volition is one way rather than another way,” is not so 
properly in man, as in the objects of man’s reflections, or in ob- 
jects which are pervious to his senses only. But we will not 
pursue our reflections any further upon this point. That our 
readers, however, may have some further view of the subject, 
we will introduce one more extract, and leave it. 


‘‘ When a motive inducing to action is presented, whether through sensa- 
“ tion or perception, to’a man well established in piety and virtue, he will in- 
‘ stantly consult his conscience. If the case is of doubtful complexion, con- 
‘* science will consult reason, reason will summon memory to perform its 
‘ office; during the deliberation, interest of temporal kind may duly come 
“ into view ; but conscience, keeping a steadfast eye upon the obligations of 
‘ divine law and revelation, will decide according to their demands. The 
‘‘ man, having forborne volition, and receiving as authoritative the dictate 
“ of conscience, now obeys its injunction by an acceptance or rejection of 
“ the motive. But if one habituated to evil courses, is solicited by a motive 
“ tending to the gratification of some often indulged propension ; conscience 
“ but too generally is forgotten, its dictates slighted, and its voice sup- 
‘* pressed, whilst the predominant passion, assuming dictatorial authority, 
‘ prescribes to the yielding slave of his own imperious lusts. If the person 
" thus solicited be such a one as St. James describes, viz. ‘a double minded 
‘man and unstable in all his ways,’ he probably will consult conscience, 
‘‘ convenience, temporal interests, and sensual affections. As these may 
‘* happen to balance in influence, his hesitancy will be of longer or of short- 
*‘ er duration: meanwhile conscience remonstrates, exclaims, and endeav- 
‘* ours to rouse in its behalf the fears of hell and hopes of heaven. Avar- 
“icious affections attempt to charm with shining gold, and silver heaps. 
* Love of ease pleads impossibility of painful effort. And sensual propen- 
* sions incline to the allurement of fleshly lusts. Distracted are the views 
“ of the weak man, until some one prevails over its competitors. Hath 
‘* conscience obtained its demands as commissioned by the divine authority 
‘‘ of law and gospel, the man bows willingly to God, to duty, and to 
“ eternal interests; disdaining each meaner consideration of whatsoever 
kind. Hath avarice obtained its suit, the sordid wretch, bowing to the 


“ unrighteous Mammon for the glittering toy, wills grace on earth and 
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heavenly joys away. Is love of ease predominant, the opportunity of 
doing good is suffered to pass unhecded by; whilst the omission postg 
swift to heaven, with the intelligence of the ‘ talent buried by the ‘un. 
profitable servant.’ But. has the flesh, with its affections and lusts. ex. 
tinguished ‘ that light which is life, and the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world? (John i. 4,9.) And with clam. 
orous importunity silenced conscience and its auxiliaries, hope and fear; 
then the wretched victim of his own corruption, now alike regardless of 
heaven and hell, and of each minor consideration, rushes headlong into 
the fool’s paradise of a momentary enjoyment. Were it possible for mo. 
tives to influence by an irresistible necessity, and impossible for man to 
prescribe the limits within which their influence should operate, man 
would be a machine; his will as the beam of the balance; and the mo- 
tives operate not by moral, but natural influence; even precisely as 
weights do in a scale. Fully aware of this inevitable consequence of the 
Edwardean system; and equally apprized of the fatality to Calvinism, 
should a controling power over motives be admitted to belong to man 
himself, the discerning Hopkins and acute Emmons endeavoured to evade 
this difficulty, by transferring the control over motives from mankind 
to the Deity. 


* This stratagem, so adroitly devised by these ingenious divines, was pro- 


ductive of most singular effects. For Fdwardean men, who before were 


‘ degraded to the condition and drudgery of beams and scales, ascending 


or descending under the extrinsick weight of motives, were now suddenly 
metamorphosed into musical instruments, on which, in the view of mo- 
tives, Deity himself operates; producing such harmonious or discordant 
notes, as He may think most proper. And like to the Edwardean man, 
now become Hopkinsian, so also is Hopkinsianism itself. It is harmoni- 
ous, and yet discordant. It harmonizes the feelings of the man who feels 
conscious, that in all his exercises, he is but the passive or the active 
instrument of the will and operations of his Creator. All his volitions, 
of whatever kind, yield delight to the heart, and add glory to the char- 
acter of God. Deity would be infinitely unhappy, were he destitute of 


* this and such like instruments, on whom thus to operate. Were men 


not thus acted upon, they would be wholly useless; mere inert beings, 
totally incapable of ever becoming fit subjects either for hell or heaven. 
For ‘mind cannot act any more than matter can move without a divine 
agency.” 

‘** Such are the symphonies and harmonious sounds, thrilling from Hop- 
kinsian lore. But the doleful ditty, ‘ man a machine ? The jargon, ‘ Spi- 
rit as inert to action, as matter is to motion ? The contradiction, ‘ man free, 
though his every volition necessitated by an invisible agent, distinct from 
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nis own soul: The blasphemy, ‘God the author of sin.’ The absurdity, 
‘man alone to blame :’ The injustice, ‘ man invariably obedient to divine 
agency, and yet must endure eternally the wrath divine” Such are the 
notes dissonant; harshly vibrating amidst the éremulous chords of the Hep- 


kinsian base. 


We will now ixtroduze some extracts from his letter dn Sel- 


fishness. 


‘* * ject: They imagine it derogatory to_@ 


“ Such disinterestedness, then, as involves a total abandonment of all re- 
gard whatsoever to personal welfare, in view of the advancement of the 
exclusive interests of others, is a species of disinterestedness not to be 
found either in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath. And yet it 
is precisely this very disinterestedness of affection, that Hopkinsianism 
declares to be the law, immutably and eternally obligatory upon one por- 
tion of ‘being in general ;? which, for the sake of the exclusive advance- 
nient of the eternal glory and felicity of the other part of ‘ being in gen- 
eral,’ is unconditionally and irrevocably foredoomed to unending sinful- 
ness and torments: 

‘“‘ Should the glaring absurdity of such enjoined disregard to self felicity 
and interest, be considered as requiring a veil to cover its deformity, it 
will, perhaps, be replied, that ‘If God meant to display all his gooduess 
‘in creation, he.was obliged to bring objects into being, upon whom he 
‘might display both his justice and mercy” ‘The glory of God, there- 
‘ fore, required that just such sinful creatures as mankind are should exist, 
‘ ual they might be both the monuments of divine justice, and of divine 


‘grace.’ ‘Tt is for want of seeing this copmeetion, that so many ob- 







te say, that he makes his 


‘own glory his ultimate end. They atts idea of selfishness to this 


i 


‘motive of action. But if God cannot se his own glory in any other 
* way than in displaying his goodness, then to seek his own glory to the 
‘ highest degree, is the samg thing as to give the highest expression of 
* universal and disinterested benevolence’? (Emmons.) That God makes 
the greatest display of his glory the ultimate end of his actions. That ia 
so doing, he gives the highest expression of tiniversal, purest benevolence. 
That just such sinful creatures as mankind are, afford an opportunity for 
‘more of the heart of God to be seen in the work of redemption, than in 
all his other works ;? and that in punishing the impenitent, and in par- 
doning the humbled sinner, his justice and mercy are most signally display- 


‘ ed, are truths admitting of no dispute, if but duly considered, and correct- 


‘ ly understood. But when so considered and so understood, such view of 


the subject will subvert the Hopkinsian creed. For it will exclude al! ideas 
3D 
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‘ of God’s vitiating and corrupting the hearts of his creatures. Et will admit’ 
mankind to be what they truly are, viz. The real efficieats of their own 
volitions and actions. It will extend an actual possibility of salvation un- 
to every man, through the mediation of the Saviour, and the operation of 
‘* the divine spirit ; and leaving all men unfettered by predestinating decrees 
‘ incompatible with that essential pre-requisite of accountability, viz moral 
ability to perform moral requisition ; it thereby will ‘ give the highest ex- 
pression of universal benevolence,’ by affording to both parts of ‘ being in 
general,’ a conditional and real, though not equal opportunity of obtain- 
ing felicity. Such a view of thisimportant subject will illustrate the divine 
character, display the divine glory, exhibit the impenitent, self-hardened 
sinner, as justly perishing through his own obstinate rejection of saivation 
by grace ; and will exalt the compassion of the Saviour into purest and uni- 
versal benevolence. But the Hopkinsian ereed impeaches the divine cha- 
racter, derogates from the philanthropy of the Saviour, consigns the auio- 
maion reprobate to undeserved misery, and devoting unconditionally to 
inevitable and eternal tortures one part of ‘ being in general,’ in order to 
enhance the eternal glory and felicity of the other part of ‘ being in 
‘* general ;’ it thereby affords ample demonstration of a scheme of henevo- 
lence founded only in deception, and. altogether fraught with real self- 
WSHTNESS. 

As such benevolence as that, which excludes all regard for self-wel- 
‘* fare, exists only in the legends of mysticism; so were it possible really 
0 exist, it would be no real virtue, but an actiial vice, mutilating and 


‘* destroying moral agency. For by exterminating hope and fear, desire 


‘ and aversion, and such Tike passions, so far as they operate on a sensi- 


bility of personal welfagMit thereby would wholly frustrate the true 
design of the great sanétie Of the law and the gospel.” 
‘* In respect to the egrepiotis enormity of a discriminating regard to self, 
‘ or personal welfare, we are tus further informed. ‘ Selfishness is all the 
‘evil heart, that we ever fimd described in scripture, that we ever see 
‘acted out, or that we ever feelin our own breasts.’ ‘Selfishness is the 
‘essence of total depravity, and constitutes the carnal mind, which is 
‘enmity to God, to Christ, to his friends, and to all true holiness.” ‘ Sin- 
‘ners love themselves, not beeausé they are a part of the intellectual sys- 
‘ ‘tem, nor because the general good requires them to regard their person- 
‘al happiness, but because they are shemselves.. They love their own inter- 
‘est, because it is their own, in distinction from the interest of all other 
‘ created, or uncreated beings. Their interest is really no more valuable 
- ‘for being theirs, than if it belonged to others; and they themselves are 
‘no more valuable, than other creatures of the same character and ca- 
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‘pacity. To love themselves therefore because they are themselves, is to 
‘love themselves from a motive peculiar to se/fish creatures? (Emmons.) 
“‘ Truly deceptive and iailacious sir, is this assertion that for beings, ‘ to 


‘ love themselves, because they are themselves, is to love themselves from 


a motive peculiar to seljish creatures.’ Aware of difficulty here, the doc- 
tor endeavoured to cbviate it, by previously remarking, ‘ Sinners love 
‘themselves. Ibut why? Not for the same reason that saints love them- 
‘selves; if they did, they would be saints. Nor do they love themselves 
‘from mere mstinct, as the lower species of animals do. But they love 
‘themselves, because they are themselves, which is neither.true love, nor 
‘a mere anima affection, but proper selfishness? Whenever any man de- 
parts so far from the plain. and sober dictates of nature, experience and 
common sense, as that, in opposition to them all, he is necessitated to at- 
tempt to make absurdity consistency ; he will discover finally, that he 
has undertaken as real an impossibility, as the man who should attempt 
to perform moral actions, when endued with only naturel ability of ac- 
tion; or to perform natural actions, when only endued with mora/ ability 
of action. And such truly is the case of the doctor, in this labyrinth of 
inconsistency before us, in which he has so very unhappily involved him- 
self. A man in ‘ Loving himself, because he is himseif, does not love 
himself, from mere instinct, as the lower species of animals do.? A men, 
although of an higher species of animals, is nevertheless.a real animal, 
and although endued with higher powers and affections, than the lower 
species of animals, yet, he possesses as really as they do, instinctive pro- 
pensions, and natural affections. ‘ For no man ever yet hated his own 
flesh ; but nourisheth, and cherisheth it”? Ephesians v,29. This every 
man instinelively doth, as really as the inferiour animals do. And men 
being naturally endued with faculties, which admit of higher improve- 
ment, in ingenious contrivances, to promote personal welfare ; so it is no 
more criminal in them to improve, and exert these higher faculties, thus 


‘ productive of personal well being, than it is to yield to the natural crav~ 


ings of hunger and thirst, requiring nourishment for the flesh; and is 


‘ equally as beiitting, as to yield to the instinctive impulse, which hurries 
‘ us to seek a shelter from the driving storm. Nor is aman when regen- 


erated, divested of instinctive influence, of the cravings of animal appe- 
tites, or of propension through excitement from natural affections. It is 
still his duty to nourish and cherish his own flesh, because it is his own 
flesh ; to love hisnself, because he is himself. And as christian men ought 
to love their own bodies, because they are their own bodies. ‘ Se ought 
‘ (these) men to love their wives, as their own bodies; he that loveth his 
‘wife, loveth himself’ ‘The christian if married, ‘ shall leave his fathe; 
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** * and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
** ¢ flesh” And therefore, saith St. Paul unto all such, ‘ Let every one of 
‘you in particular, so love his wife, even as himself.’ Ephesians v, 28, 
$0, 83. Had St. Paul not received the doctrines which he taught, by 
revelation from Christ, but learned them from the distinguished doctors, 
* of the new divinity school, he very probably would have addressed the 
‘ Ephesian believers, after this manner. ‘ A's selfishness is the essence of 
‘total depravity, and constitutes the carnal mind, which is enmity to 
‘ God, to Christ, to his friends, and to a]J true holiness; and as this evil 
- ‘heart of selfishness consists in a man’s loving himself, because he is him- 
‘self; therefore, you must every one of you, wholly divest himself of all 
‘such carnality. You must not nourish nor cherish your own flesh, more 
‘than you nourish and cherish another man’s flesh; for your body is re- 
‘ally no more valuable for being yours, than if it belonged to another 
‘ ‘person, and that person’s body is no more valuable than another’s body, 
‘of the same character and capacity. If therefore, you would be a saint, 
‘you must love yourself and every thing belonging to yourself, as saints 
‘do. Thatis, you must love yourself, and every person belonging te 
* yourself, only because you and they, are parts of the intellectual sys- 
‘tem; and because the general good requires,no discrimination of selfish 
‘ ‘attachments. Therefore, you are not to love your own wife in particu- 
‘lar, because she is your wife, for that would be from a motive peculiar 
‘“*to selfish creatures. Neither are you to love your own children 
‘because they are your own; for they are no more valuable be- 
‘ *eause they are yours, than if they were another’s; you are indeed to 
**love your wives and children, as parts of intellectual being; but as 


‘ ‘other men’s wives and children, are equally parts of intellectual being, 





‘ you must utterly renounce al] discriminating partialities, which are but 
‘ “mere selfishness; and love all wives, and all children, with a universal 
‘love of disinterested benevolence.’ 


** Had such sublime and yet accommodating doctrines as these, appeared 


in the early ages of christianity, and appeared, as sanctioned by the sig- 
‘nature of a Paul, the Nicolaitanes undoubtedly would have profited 


thereby, in their proposed establishment of a community of wives: even 


as the modern infidels have done, by the reveries of Molinos, and of his 
‘ visionary followers on both sides of the Atlantick.” 





‘* ‘There is indeed sir, as you well know, no benevolence whatsoever en- 
* joined in the gospel, which excludes al! regard to personal interest. It 
is true St. Paul tells us, that ‘ charity seeketh not her own;? and he com- 
mands us to exercise charity, ‘ especially in the precepts following. If 
‘thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink. Be not 


‘svercome of evil, but overcome evil with good. Let no man seek his 
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‘ *own, but every man another’s wealth. Look not every man on his 


‘own things, but every man also on the things of others? But accord- 
ing to the plain and obvious meaning of these passages, no such thing ae 
absolute disinterestedness is at all implied. For the same apostle again 


‘ informs us as a motive for action, ‘ That whatsoever good thing any man 


doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether te be bond or free? 
Ephesians v1, 8 And in Colossians 111, exhorting husbands and wives, 
parents, children and servants, to the faithful performance of their re- 
spective duties, he thus exhorts and teaches; ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word 
‘or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus;? ‘ and whatsoever ye do, 
‘do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men: Knowing that of the 
‘Lord, ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the 
‘Lord Christ.? (Verses 17, 23, 24.) And the Lord Christ himself, taught 
and commanded, just in the same way, and to the same effect. ‘ As ye 
‘would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if 
‘ye love them that love you, what thanks have you? For sinners also 
‘love those, that love them. And if ye do good to them who do good 
‘to you, what thanks have ye? For sinners also do even the same. And 
‘if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what thanks have ye? 
‘for sinners also lend to sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye 
‘your enemies, and do good, ard lend, hoping for nothing again; and 
‘your reward shall be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest.” 


‘ ‘Give, and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 


‘shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your bosom: 
‘for with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to 
‘you again? (Verses 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38.) 

‘From these indubitable and luminous doctrines of the gospel, it there- 
fore clearly is manifest, that al) the disinterestedness taught by Christ and 


‘ his apostles was sierely, a freedom from the sordidness of self seeking, 


from human applause, and from the transitory pleasures and paltry gains 
of the present life; to the neglect of almighty God, and of the ever en- 
during felicity and honours which flow from divine favour: whilst the 
highest purity of christian love is therein taught, to be inseparably con- 
nected with the hope and expectation of divinely promised, ineffable re- 
wards in eternal glory. And from hence results ample evidence, that all 
pretensions to Hopkinsian disinterestedness, are founded in but mere de- 
lusion: however well they may serve as an ¢xpedient to disguise the hid- 
eous deformity of the reprobation scheme. Nor can this affecied disinter- 
estedness conceal its own true character, which appears to be that of the 
veryist selfishness of pride; because it proposes to elevate its votaries into 
the godlike character of confering favours even on the Deity himself, by 
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‘* a voluntary offer; and that without hope of reward; to advance the dj. 
** vine glory, by the endurance of the tortures of eternal fire.” 


Without enlisting under the banner of either of these cham. 
pions, or mingling in conflict with the schools, we must here be 
allowed to make some remarks on what we are pleased to call 
the love of duty. 'The path of duty, as marked out by the Saviour 
of mankind, is easily followed by those who are willing to make 
him their leader. Although it is “ narrow” and “ straight,” it 
is shewn to all who are humble-minded, who really wish to be- 
come travellers on the “ way that leadeth unto life.” But, in 
the performance of all duties, it is the motwves with which we 
are actuated which stamp its character. If we perform our du- 
ties for the sake of reward, unquestionably our actions are self- 
ish ; but if we perform them because they are our duties, with- 
out any regard to consequences, but purely from the love of obe- 
dience, such performance is not selfish—unless it be said there is 
self-gratification in being obedient—but no one will outrage vir- 
tue so much as to affirm this. We are commanded to love God 
with all our hearts. Now will any one affirm we commit sin, 
(for selfishness is sin) in being obedient to this command? Does 
God command us to commit sin before we can love him as we 
ought, and as we are commanded? Common sense must say no, 
there is no selfishness in such obedience. It must however be 
acknowledged, that when a man does his duty, if he does it pro- 
perly, he has a right to hope that he will be rewarded, because a 
reward is promised. But reward is not his object. It is not 
the moving principle. It is love and obedience that “ stir with- 
in him,” and impel him to the performance. If such conduct 
as this is not “ disinterested,” it is at least free from “ selfish- 
ness.” Self-gratification, properly, or, if our author chooses, 
metaphysically understood, has nothing to do withit. If we 
would: consider our duties, in this point of view; if we would . 
examine the motives which accompany their performance, we 
should be able to determine what credit is due; we should also 
be able to avoid much metaphysical jargon about “ disinterested 
benevolence,” as well as that interest-er “ selfishness” which is 
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said to accompany every action. And if scholastic divines 
would “ leave the keen encounter of their wits,” and exert them- 
selves more to soften the asperities of the heart, to melt down 
its natural stubbornness, and to infuse into it the leaven of 
righteousness, their services, we think, would be far more ac- 
ceptable, and attended with far more blessings, than their meta- 
physical disquisitions. We wish not to cast any reflections, but 


| when we see the simplicity of the gospel so overloaded with hu- 


man wisdom—its clear and unclouded sunshine actually obscur- 
ed by the mists and vapourings of arrogant controversy—and 
when we see every year increasing this evil, we must and will 
be allowed to protest against it. We think it really injures the 
cause of religion. . 

The preceding extracts were introduced to shew our readers 
ihe manner in which the discussions are conducted: they will 
also serve as a fair specimen of the author's style. We do not 
wish to be thought captious, or to find fault because it is the 
fagaion, but we eould wish the author had paid more attention to 
the phraseology ; not, however, that we prefer elegance of style 
to the subject matter—but because he seems perfectly capable of 
doing justice to both. Every one must be sensible, who has any 
taste whatever, that thoughts appear to double advantage cloth- 
ed in an elegant dress. The human mind never bespeaks so 
much beauty as when it gives utterance to its treasures in grace- 
ful enunciation, or in polished periods. Good ideas, however, 
are in the first place requisite—in fact, no elegance can supply 
the want of them, but the mind that is rich in its native strength, 
will always have these at hand; but next to these, an elegant, 
forcible and perspicuous style, is certainly the most desirable. 
American literature does not suffer for the want of intellect, but 
it cannot be concealed, our literary men do not pay sufficient 
attention to their style. It weuld seem, from many of the 
speeches of our members of Congress and bar-orators, that they 
consideted length the test of talents. If they are able to make 
long speeches, whether pertinent or not, they not only feel sat- 
ised themselves. but think their hearers ought to be satisfied 
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also: If they would expend a little more of their literary wealth 
in furnishing their ideas with a more decent garb ; if they would 
reduce the length, and study to give additional strength to their 
speeches, they would be far more acceptable, and would pro- 
duce greater effects. But our business at present is not with the 
whole galaxy of letters; we will therefore return to our author : 
and while we acknowledge his superior talents; the depth of re- 
search, strength and ingenuity of argument, which this work 
discovers, we must regret in many instances the want of good 
arrangement of ideas, and perspicuity of language. In many 
instances he has used words which evidently do not convey the 
meaning he intended they should; of course, if the object of his 
argument is not lost, it is rendered almost inaccessible to the 
reader. Perspicuity is the first beauty of language, indeed 
without it every other is in some measure lost. A good writer 
will therefore always select such words that will best convey his 
meaning ; and in general the most simple language is the most 
beautiful. We do not expect, however, in discussions which 
are addressed solely to the understanding, that richness of ex- 
pression which is essential in works of the imagination. But 
an author ought always to be sensible, that he will produce dou- 
ble the effects if he unites amusement with instruction, if he adds 
to the simple yet substantial “feast of reason” the luxuries of 
the imagination—“the flow of soul.” Though elegance of style 
may not be expected, he ought if possible to create an agreeable 
disappointment in the expectation of his readers, the impressions 
which he makes will be doubly lasting, while the honours he 
receives will be twofold also. It is to be hoped, however, that 
fame will never be the first object in an author’s mind. . Instruc- 
tion ought to be the first. But we feel the necessity of closing 
this article; we will therefore only remark, that in elegant com- 
positions we always find the grace of simplicity, chastness and 
purity of thought and expression, a fertility in the invention of 
images, a dignity and eandour in argument, if the subject is ar- 
gumentative ; and if hortatory, or admonitory, a fervency that 
will not only melt the leaden indifference of attention, but even 
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rouse the demon of impiety himself from. the fancied secu- 
rity of his repose. We also find a judicious arrangement of the 
gubject—well-timed digressions—and, when the subject will ad- 
mit, ingenious and brilliant sarcasm. All affectation will be 
avoided, as well as all meanness or vulgarity which would in the 
least tarnish its beauty.—In fine, a good writer must be a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a christian: 


net > Go 


FOR THE REPOSITORY: 


MISCELLANEA, NO. II. 


BOWDOIN’S IDEA OF THE BOUNDARIES OF CREATION. 


I HAVE met with no hypothesis, advanced by modern spe- . 
culative philosophers, more derogatory to the character of the 
Supreme Being, than that of James Bowdoin; Esq; in account- 
ing for the conservation of thé mundane system: This theorist 
supposed that an immense concave sphere encompasses “ the 
“ several systems which compass the visible heavens.” This 
circumambient orb he imagines to be so peculiarly constructed, 
and impressed with such inexplicable laws, as to arrest the beams 
of light in their rapid emanations, and reflect them back to the 
sun; whence they were emitted. By this means he thinks, is 
prevented that loss or waste of the illuminating principle, which, 
otherwise, must necexsarily take place. The magnitude of the 
sun is thereby preserved; and the motions, relative distances, 
and mutual gravities of the several great bodies enclosed by this 
great concavity, are continued regular and uninterrupted. 

This seems, however, to be no more than a new vamped edi- 
tion of the primum mobile, or ninth heaven of that ancient as- 
tronomer Claudius Ptolemeus. Ingenious as this hypothesis 
may appear to some, I cannot consider it any more than “a 
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mere philosophical reverie ;” a conjecture repugnant to reason 
and telescopical discoveries, Who shall set “bounds and land- 
marks” to the works of omniscience 2? Who shall dare to confine 
the plastick operations of omnipotence to these few orbs within the 
narrow ken of mortals? “ When we consider that the universe,” 
says an eminent writer, “ is the work of infinite power, prompt- 
ed by infinite goodness, witl an infinite space to exert itself 
in, how can our imaginations set any bounds to it?” How noble 
and sublime are the effusions. of the poet on this subject ! 


‘* Beyond thy sphere, O Sun! beyond thy way, 

** Remote, unknown, where rapid comets stray ; 

** Beyond the utmost star which Newton’s sight 

“* Could reach—beyond that star’s extended light ; 

** Worlds behind worlds, beyond where thought can trace, 


‘* Stupendous! fill th’? immensity of space? 
I y 


GROVES. 

The deep shades of a luxuriant forest naturally inspire the 
mind with a kind of solemnity and awe. ‘The profound silence, 
likewise, invites serious contemplation. We no sooner enter 
these sequestered walks, where the interwoven branches of an- 
tique and majestick trees “ exclude the noon-tide ray,,” than the 
soul seems to withdraw from the bustling scenes of a busy world; 
and fix itself on things of a more permanent and important na- 
ture. Hence those gloomy retreats become favourable to the 
acquisition of abstract knowledge, and the inspiration of 
the poet’s song. In them the worshipper of nature seems to 
tread on consecrated ground.—On this. subject, the muse of 
Thompson chants in strains at once elegant and beautiful. 


‘ Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 
Of yonder grove, of wildest, largest growth ; 
That, forming high in air a woodland ‘grove, 
Nods o’er the mount beneath. At every step, 
Solemn, and slow, the shadows blacker fall, 
* And all is awful listening gloom around. 
‘* ‘These are the haunts of Meditation! these 
The scenes where ancient bards th’ inspiring breath, 
Kestatick, felt; and, from this world retir’d, 
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« Convers’d with angels, and immortal forms, 

“ On gracious errands bent; to save the fall 

* Of virtue, struggling on the brink of vice ; 

** In waking whispers, and repeated dreams, 

‘“t To hint pure thought, and warn the favour’d soul 
** For future trials fated to prepare ; 

** To prompt the poet, who devoted gives 

‘* His muse to better themes ; to soothe ike pangs 
+ OF dying worth, and from the patriot’s breast, 
‘¢ (Backward to mingle in detested war, 

‘* But formost when engaged) to turn the death ; 
** And numberless such offices of love, 

“ Daily, and nightly, zealous to perform.” 


MARIANA. 


Politian, in a letter to Lorenzo, gives the following elegant 


description of this distinguished orator: “ I was lately induced 
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attention was early attracted to physical science. Chemistry 


to attend one of his lectures, rather, to say the truth, through 
curiosity, than with the hope of being entertained. His ap- 
pearance, however, interested me in his favour. His address 
was striking, and his eye marked intelligence. My expecta- 
tions were raised. He began—I was attentive. A clear 
voice—select expression—elevated sentiment. He divides 
his subject—I_ perceive his distinctions ;—nothing perplexed ; 
nothing insipid ;—nothing languid. He unfolds the web of 
his argument—I am enthralled ; he refutes the sophism—I am 
freed; he introduces a pertinent narrative—I am interested ; 
he modulates his voice~I am charmed; he is jocular—] 
smile; he presses me with serious truths—I yield to their 
force ; he addresses the passions—the tears glide down my 
cheeks ; he raises his voice in anger—I tremble and wish 


myself away.” 


LAV OISIER. 


Lavoisier was endued with superiour powers of genius. His 


was his darling pursuit. In this department of natural know- 
ledge, he shone a luminary of the first magaitude. To him the 
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world is indebted for many important discoveries, and the use, 
ful application of’ numerous facts, which remained unproductive 
in the hands of his cotemporaries. He was distiuguished for 
philosophical induction. Precision and brilliancy characterized 
his observations. His writings are a “ most beautiful model of 
scientifick composition—clear, logical, and elegant.” Long 
will his untimely death be deeply lamented, and call forth bitter 
curses on the memory of that ferocious monster who doomed him 
to the bloody scaffold. 


COWPER. 


Cowper was a poet possessing original conceptions, and ener- 


gy of imagination. His writings exhibit strong marks of genius. 
His numbers, however, were not so harmonious as those of Pope 
and Goldsmith, nor so tender as those of Shenstone. He did 
not raise astonishment like Milton, nor awaken sensibility like 
Thompson. He was the bard of religion. He breathed the 
mild spirit of piety and virtue. He was distinguished for dis- 
cerning judgment, and simplicity of expression. He never loses 
sight of reason, even in his highest flight. 'Though he could 
not “ emulate the songs of the seraphim,” yet he will be read 
with pleasure when the feelings of benevolence prevail, and 
obtain applause, while the love of moral rectitude shall warm 
the bosom of man. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


ee 


BOTANY. 

i HAVE been often struck by the astonishing diversity in the 
forms of leaves. This, with their different shades of colour, their 
varied borders, their roughness and smoothness, &c. constitute, 
perhaps, the best distinctive, specifick characters of plants. An 
ancient proverb says, that there are no leaves which resemble each 
ether. 'This proverb may be understood in two ways :~either it 
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means leaves of the same species and same tree, or it means 
leaves of different species of plants: in the first case, all the 
leaves of the same plant resemble each other essentially ; they 
have the same particular form, varying only accidentally in size, 
&c. In the second case, they resemble not each other, and we 
may say with Malpighi, that each species of plants has its ap- 
propriate leaf. A botanist may often recognize a plant by its 
jeaf alone. 

After the flower, one of the most essential parts of the plant is 
certainly the leaf, in whatever respect considered, whether as a 
simple ornament, or as a useful and necessary part. Variety 
of shapes, an agreeable colour, a proportion, a singular mobility, 
are the characters presented even to the careless observer, who 
seeks in the leaf only the ornament of nature, and the benefit of 
refreshing shade. A delicate tissue of different substances, an 
organized body always operative, endowed with the quality of 
taking in the atmospherick air, and imbibing the humidity that 
floats therein, and of rejecting at the same time the wastes of the 
sap, and every thing circulating in the tree that serves not for its 
nutriment—these are the wonders that the leaf offers to the re- 
flecting person, who, at each step, interrogates nature, desiring an 
explanation of the means employed to sustain the existence of 
every thing that lives. Soon as the frosts which bound the © 
vegetative energies, fly before the first rays of the vernal sun, 
and a genial warmth pervades the air, the tender leaves unfold ; 
the birds with songs celebrate the joyful event—and even man, 
whose senses are too often blunted by vile interest, is yet touch- 
ed at the renovation of nature. The season advances—scorch- 
ing summer takes the place of mild spring, the leaves entirely 
developed, now tender the solace of reviving shade.* After 
having contributed to so many useful and pleasant purposes, 
even the signals of defoliation are not destitute of beauty. Trees 
and shrubs in general are remarkable for the rich tints of red, 
purple, or even blue, which their leaves assume before their fall. 
Hence the autumnal foliage of the woods of North America is, 


*¥ ——a—~ Ingenti ramorum protegat umbra. Vinc. 
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beyond all imagination, rich and magnificent. Nothing can be 
more picturesque, says Professor Barton, than an American 
forest, at this season. The beauties of the scenery will be des- 
cribed by some future Thompson; or exhibited on canvas by the 
pencil of an American Salvator Rosa. 2 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
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Some remarks on that part of Dr. Morse’s “ Appeal to the Pub- 
lick,” where he recommends “ Milner’s History of the Church” te 
the attention of all who wish to understand the nature of his con- 
troversy with Miss Adams. 


DR. MORSE either from necessity or choice, has travelled 
very far, for arguments to defend himself; and whether we re 
gard the distance of time or place, or remoteness from any rela- 
tion to the question they may truly be said to be far fetched. 

He informs us that Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria in 
Egypt, in the fourth century, was accused by his enemies of 
having cut off the hand of Arsentus Bishop of Meletus, perhaps 
his own suffragan, and having salted, dried and preserved it to be 


used in magical operations ; this accusation he informs us, on the 
authority of Milner, was the result of malice—Now what infer- 
ence does Dr. Morse draw, for his reader, from this ?—only this : 
—Athanasius as Milncr informs us, was innocent of the crime 


alleged in that accusation, therefore Dr. Morse is innocent of 
wronging Miss Adams !!!—But perbaps the Doctor will say we 
have left out a main link in the argument—let us supply it. 'The 
accusation of Athanasius was the result of the malice of his op- 
posers, therefore the accusation of Dr. Morse in the affair of Miss 
Adams, is the result of the malice of his opposers, of the govern- 
ment of Harvard College, cr whoever else concerned ; and if the 
result of their malice, then consequently to assist the regular 
form of syllogism, Dr. Morse is innocent! ! !—This is the fair 
application of the Doctor's argument, if it has any relation what- 
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ever to the question. Now should the Doctor reply, and say, I 
do not pretend this has any immediate relation to the question in 
dispute: it was a digression merely to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion, where he might find authority and argument to support a 
favourite artiele of my creed, which I consider a pillar of the or- 
ithodox faith. In this point of view, it may not be amiss to give 
it some attention. The principal articles in dispute between 
Athanasius and Arius and their followers, and which so much 
distracted those times, were dogmas, which, a careful, candid, and 
impartial reader of ancient history of the christian church, will 
be satisfied are not to be found in the scriptures, nor in the 
churches in the apostolick days, or for some considerable time 
after; nor have we, after all the investigation we have been able 
io make, and after the most deliberate consideration, seen cause 
to embrace them, as held by one party or the other, as articles of 
christian faith. 'They are to be sure, by each party, considered 
as founded on the scriptures. of truth; but they are in fact only 
dogmas, framed by metaphysical deductions from different pas- 
sages of scripture, and, except toa blind reverence for antiquity, 
have no just pretence of authority to overrule and control the 
judgment of any one ; and much less the scriptures themselves ; 
—Nor do the men, by whom these deductions were made and 
enforced as articles of faith, with so much zeal, appear in history, 
tobe either men of superiour enlightened understanding or prac- 
tical piety and religion. It must be admitted by all candid 
readers of the history of those times, that the christian church 
had suffered sorrowful deelension both in purity of doctrine and 
practical religion. 'The Emperor Constantine, by an ill judged, 
and in a religious sense, blind remuneration for services render- 
ed by the Christians, then so called, in advancing him to the pur- 
ple, had clothed their principal clergy with temporal consequence 
and power. ‘This consequence aud power soon become an ob- 
ject of great importance, to such of the clergy, whose talents 
and aspiring ambition suggested a probable chance to obtain it; 
hence arose a disposition in those, who aspired to the same digni- 
ties, to attack each other’s faith and opinions. And therefore it 
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is not strange, that discussions with such views, should séparaté 
them wider instead of bringing them together; nor that those in 
power should use that power, to oblige their opponents to sub- 
scribe to their opinions :—here commenced persecution by pro- 
fessed Christians; Now we would ask, would any candid and 
sincere Christian, acquainted with the history of that age have 
recourse to such a time and such a state of the christian church, 
for the truth and purity of its faith and doctrine ? we should think 
not. That this state is fairly to be inferred from Milner’s own 
history with all his partiality to Athanasius and the Athanasian 
creed, may be easily shewn; that he had begun to persecute, may 
be inferred from the very passage quoted by Dr: Morse. Al- 
though Athanasius was innocent of the absurd charge respecting 
Arsemus, and the charge of rebellion, rape and murder, it will 
not follow that he was innocent of the other charge, oppression. 
For after he had completely triumphed over his enemies in the 
case of Arsenius, it is hardly to be supposed, his judges would have 
admitted the proof of any other charges without strict examina- 
tion ; and that they did find him guilty of some, is presumable, 
by his being sent into banishment for a time, which he actually 
was, and which could not well have been executed without the aus 
thority of the Emperor. But to return to Milner—this writer 
says, “the repeated attempts of the adversaries of Athanasius at 
Jength so fat prevailed in prejudging the mind of the Emperor, 
that he ordered a synod to be convened at Tyre; not to exanune 
the principles of the Bishop, which even his adversaries had been 
OBLIGED to admit ; but to institute an enquiry whether va- 
rious crimes with which he was charged had been really eom- 
mitted.”— Will the Doctor pretend from this quotation of Milner, 
that they had been obliged to admit the principles of Athanasius 
from a consciencious conviction of their truth ? We doubt it, with 
all his boldness in the cause of his orthodoxy. It will then follow, 
they were compelled by penalties of some kind or other, toa 
hypocritical compliance ; for Dr. Morse himself would not have 
it thought, they were sincere and true believers; whilst they 
accused their and his orthodox Bishop, not only of salting and 
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preserumg Arsenius’ hand for magical uses, but as Milner says in 
the same quotation, of “ rebellion, oppression, rape and murder.” 
The truth is, both parties at this period had too far departed from 
the spirit and doctrine of christianity to follow the example of 
the primitive Christians in patiently suffering persecution, for 
the truth’s and for conscience sake ; both parties could dissem- 
ple, and feign compliance, and could persecute in turn; for each 
in turn had the upper hand, and an opportunity to wreak their 
vengeance on their adversaries, which they both took special 
care not to neglect; and it is quite back to this period and en- 
lightened age of the church, that Dr. Morse exults in being able 
to trace his orthodox faith ! ! a | 

Should it be said, this creed of Athanasius was eventually es- 
tablished and: prevailed in the Church, with the exception of a 
few short intervals, for many centuries; what then will follow ? 
Did purity and true religion flourish under the establishment 
and prevalence of this creed? or did not rather all kinds of im- 
morality, ecclesiastical tyranny, persecution and idolatry prevail 
under it? and that abominable kind of casuistry, which eventu- 
ally established it, asa dogma in the Church ; that it was better, 
and that the eause of religion would suffer less, by permitting the 
crimes and immoralities of the clergy to go unpunished, than to 
subject the Church to the reproach, which their conviction 
and punishments would bring upon it; and to render which ef- 
fectually in their favour, it become necessary and they were ac- 
tually rescued from all temporal jurisdiction, an exemption, which, 
we have no doubt; would be very convenient to some of the pre- 
sent day. Whether the doctrine, that faith, in an orthodox creed, 
is alone sufficient to insure future happiness, and that works, 
however good, avail nothing thereto, tends to produce such a 
state of the christian Church, is worth one’s serious considera- 
tion: te one who has seriously contemplated the operations of 
the human mind, it must seem rational and just, that if good works 
contribute nothing to future felicity, bad ones will contribute 
nothing to hinder it; the transition is very natural and easy, and 
though its repugnancy to the moral sense of mankind, when not 
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wholly depraved, may prevent its publick avowal, it will not fail 
to have a powerful though secret influence upon the moral con- 
, duct of those who profess it. ‘That some of the particular doc- 
trines which Dr. Morse is so zealous to propagate and maintain, 
and upon whieh, he seems to believe all true religion chiefly de- 
pends, were held by many of our forefathers, the first settlers of 
New-England, cannot be doubted; or that they prevailed for a 
considerable time in many of the churches, and with those who 
exercised the civil power, but that those partieular doctrines, 
had a powerful influence in promoting true and vital christianity, 
even in te hearts of those who held them, had been seriously 
loubted, by the well informed and pious christian, it would be 
wncharifable in the extreme not to admit. We desire however 
to tread sottly over thegraves of our forefathers of New-England ; 
and to speak charitably of the most execeptionable religious 
doctrines and practice of those, whose descendants and successors 
apppear in general, so well disposed to heal the wounds received 
ander their administration—-whom we with many thousand others,. 
who do not exaetly agree with them in religious faith, cannot but 
acknowledge, as useful and eminent instruments, in the hand of 
the great “ Healer of breaches” in promoting peace, harmony 
and brotherly love, among the family of his professed followers. 
And who have been enlightened clearly to see the justice and 
propriety ; and whose hearts have eo-operated im establishing in 
Massachusetts, the free enjoyment of liberty of conscience in 
matters of religion, faith and worship ; who by the fundamental 
Taw of their civil constitution, have seen fit to withhold from ec- 
clesiastical authorify, all power te exercise dominion over the 
faith and conscience ef their fellow men; it is also worthy our 
acknowledgment, and we feel particular satisfaction in publish- 
ing the fact, that so large a proportion of their publick ministers 
of religion should appear so perfectly satistied without such au- 
thority, and unite so heartily in the policy which deprives them 
of it. But if in consequence of this state and disposition of 
mind they should become obnoxious to any, of more intolerant 
spirit, who, a3 has been the praetice in every age of the chris« 
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tian ehurch, exhibit themselves as champions of the orthodox 
creed, often synonymous with a zeal to “ rule the heritage,” it 
is sincerely to be hoped it will be received with mildness and 
borne with resignation, as the only christian means of overcoming 
it. It is however not without regret and sorrow that. very many 
who enjoy religious liberty under the present state of things, see 
the doctrines of our forefathers agitated with so much zeal and so 
little charity, as to denominate all those who cannot subscribe 
to them by the odious name of hereticks, a mode of treating re- 
ligious disputation, that has been in all former ages the hot-bed ; 
as we cannot but apprehend that some of those doctrines have 
been the seeds of persecution not only during the apostacy and 
under the hierarchy of the catholick Church, but also since the 


reformation among protestant dissenters. 


—< oo 
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THE ADELPHIAD.—No. CXIV. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
QUINCTILIAN defines rhetorick to be the science of 


speaking well: oratory as defined by the schools, is the art of 
speaking well: hence eloquence may be defined either the prac- 
dice of the science of rhetorick or the art of oratory, or the acé 
of speaking well. Without stopping io investigate the differ- 
ence as maintained by some, between the science of rhetorick, 
as defined by Quinetilian, or.the art of oratory, as defined by 
ihe schools ; or to enquire whether oratory be an art or not, we 
will proceed to make a, few remarks on what raay he justly call- 
ed pulpit eloquence. 

That a different style of speaking ought to be practised in the 
pulpit, from that which is practised at the bar or the legislative 
hall, we believe, no one will deny. Notwithstanding it may 
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be said, that as conviction and persuasion are the only legiti- 
mate objects of all publick speaking, and therefore it can make 
no difference by what means those objects dre accomplished, 
provided they are accomplished, still the pulpit has such a de- 
gree of sanctity attached to it, has such a holy reverence at- 
tached to its very name, that no devout and sincerely religious 
person can be satisfied, unless the language which flows from 
its ministers is peculiarly adapted to the sacred cause to which 
it is appropriated. "The style of publick speaking ought always 
to be adapted to its occasion ;—hence, if the occasion is solemn, 
a corresponding language and mode of expression ought to be 
adopted by the speaker. In fact, the occasion ought to dictate 
the very feelings of his heart; as we may always notice, in most 
all publick speaking, the greatest effect arises from this cause—~ 
and it is also from this cause we find that when solemnity does 
in reality permeate the heart of the speaker, its influence will be 
communicated to all. | 

As it would not do to practice the antick tricks of the stage in 
2a deliberative assembly—so neither will it ‘answer to carry the 
madness of Hamlet into the pulpit, as is the practice of some, if 
one should judge from the display that is made. If a quaker 
should put on a cocked hat, take the command of a regiment, or 
declaim in favour of military glory at a quaker meeting, we should 
say he acted quite out of character; but it appears to us he would 
not more so, than a minister who plays Hamlet, or any. other 
tragick character in the pulpit. ‘The pulpit is no place for busk- 
ins. The solemn and awful truths, which a minister of the g08- 
pel promulgates, ought to influence every thought and action. 
He ought to feel his situation: dignified with the title of ambas- 
sadour of Christ, yet humbled by a consciousness of human 
weakness ; bold in combating the vices of the world, yet watch- 
ful of his own conduct, his discourses ought to be a transcript of 
a righteous soul, uttered from the “ abundance ” of an upright and 
contrite heart. Itis the duty of a minister to pourtray the lost 
situation of the natural man, unfold the great and glorious system 
of redemption, rouse the slumbering sinner from repose, cheer 
and console the desponding believer, as well as enforce all the 
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social and moral duties of life. But can this be done by high 
sounding words only, air thrashing gestures, by the flourishing of 
handkerchiefs, by the sing song cant of methodists, or by a cold 
display of theatrical elegance? Is it possible for a minister to 
make his hearers feel the importance of truths, which he does 
not feel himself? can ie give to others what he has not to give 9 
we think not. 

A minister ought undoubtedly to make himself acquaintéd 
with the art of oratory, because he may derive great assistance 
from it—but art never ought to make its appearance in his 
preaching; his practice, if he does practice it, ought to be in 
such a way, that his hearers cannot think of the artist ; they 
wish only to hear the minister. He ought also never to remem- 
ber that he is an orator, or ever speak for the acquirement of 
praise. ‘The lawyer who neglects his clients cause for the sake 
of making a splendid display of his talents, is always considered 
a bad lawyer: such neglect is never justifiable upon any consid- 
eration whatever. But how much greater, almost beyond com- 
parison, is the responsibility of the minister? Who will ex- 
cuse him, if for the attainment of worldly fame, he neglects 
the cause of his spiritual calling? His elocution ought to be 
natural and flowing. The tones of his voice ought always 
fo be governed by the feelings of his heart: hence when 
he invites sinners to repentance, if he is, as he ought to be, free 
irom affectation, his countenance will naturally assume the most 
alluring and persuasive expression ; while his tongue, attuned by 
the feelings of his heart, will repeat with almost irresistible ef- 
fect, that heavenly invitation, “ come all ye who are heavy Ia- 
den, &c.”—or when he pourtr?ys the consequences of a sinful 
life, the wrath of an all just, dipright, yet offended Deity—or the 
endless torments which they, who are finally found guilty, must 
suffer, his countenance, his voice, his whole soul will bespeak 
the terrour of that awful sentence, “ depart ye cursed ”—or the 
solemnity of offended justice in pronouncing it. 

As we before have suggested, the art of oratory may assist, 
but it never can supply the want of the eloquence of nature. As 
‘here is no art which can give life and animation to the marble 
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statue, so there is no artificial mode of speaking, that will have 
the effect of impassioned eloquence. The tongue may pronounce 
an angry word, but unless anger is felt, the eye will contradict 
the tongue: [It may murmur the accents of love, but the spark. 
ling eye, the joy beamimg countenance or the modest blush, will 
tell you a thousand times better, when and where love really ex- 
ists. ‘The voice may assume the tone of pity—but unless the 
heart sanctions the tone, it is hollow and unmeaning ; it will 
have no effect. Real eloquence flows from the fulness of feeling, 
It originates in nature. It may be assisted by the science of 
rhetorick, or the art of oratory ; but no science or art can create 
a passion. In all publick speaking therefore, but more particu- 
larly of ministers of the gospel, the importance of the subjects 
ought to be felt ; they ought to speak from the heart, as well as 
from the plentitude of wisdom or knowledge; by that means on- 
ly can they expect to fulfil the sacred obligations of their call- 
ing. By that means only they can fulfil all the duties which, in 
consequence of their situation, devolve upon“them. 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
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“O pairia! Nunc tempus agi res. Nec tantis mora prodigiis.” 


THE other evening while I was brooding over the troubles of 
this most glorious republick—whife I was thinking of wars, bat- 
tles, forts, fortifications, bastiong, military parades and segar 
smoaking Generals so intensely as almost to produce the “ night- 
mare of the imagination,” as Madame de Stael says, my servant 
brought me the following letter, which I have no doubt will be 
very palatable to my readers. Although at first I was in some 
doubts whether it was not meant for a guiz; my self-importance 
however, very soon got the better of such a degrading notion, and 
I feel now entirely satisfied that my mew correspondent is a gen- | 
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8eman and scholar as much as I am myseli—and as such, { hope 
to have some further acquaintance with him. 


MR. BABBLER, 
Sir—Having ever considered periodical works, such as mag- 
azines, reviews, &e. when judiciously conducted, to be the best 
vehicles for the dissemination of useful knowledge, I have, from 
the first publication of the Repository, taken and perused the 
several numbers as they came out. Whether those, which have 
appeared, come ‘up to the standard, and can bear a competition 
with others of the like nature, you will not learn from me by this 
letter; as I fear you would consider me a flatterer, if I gave 
them my unreserved praise to your face, and would construe it 
into an insult, should they receive my unqualified censure. I 
shall therefore suspend, with your leave, an open declaration of 
my opinion upon this point, until we come to be better acquaint- 
ed with each other—should such a time ever arrive. You per- 
ceive by this address that I take the Babbler and the editor of 
the Repository to be one and the same person; and as such I 
shall consider them, should I have occasion again to trouble you 
with another dull epistle. But in order to convince you, that I 
am no enemy, I must here inform you, that your numbers, whe- 
ther they came into public notice, plain and unadorned ; or were 
ushered in, embellished with an elegant copper-plate frontice- 
piece ; whether they contained critical reviews of important 
literary productions; were enriched with judicious selections 
from classick writers, or abounded in pointed epigrammatick con- 
ceits, and other effusions of the muses, I can frankly say, that I 
have perused them with a degree of satisfaction, the extent and 
full amount of which, for the reasons before stated, it does not 
become me to name to you personally. 

It would be labour lost, for me to adduce reasons to convince 
you or your readers that periodical publications, such as you pro- 
fess the Babbler is to be, furnish the richest fund for amusement 
and the most ample means of reformation in literature and man- 
ners. Were it necessary [ could call your attention to the clas- 
sical papers in the Guardian, Spectator, Rambler, and other produc- 
tions of that kind, which made their appearance in Great Britain 
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in what has been justly termed the Augustan age of thai 
nation, and were unquestionably efficient instruments for cor. 


recting, purifying and perfecting the literary taste of the people, 
by directing their attention to whatever was beautiful in art, or 
grand in nature. _ 

But perhaps, Mr. Babbier, it may not be thought improper, 
hefore I proceed farther, to let you know who has the distinguish- 
ed honour to address, and to give youa clue by which you may be 


able to communicate with him personally, if he may be allowed 


t leat ‘mucho volt voleueh r nl hun 


ledge of the circumstances, character, and station in life of the 
person, who has the temerity unasked to address himself to such 
a distinguished personage as the Babbler, will be of abundant 
use both to you and your correspondent: to you in rejecting or 
receiving his communications, without the fatigue of wading 
through their muddy contents; for I hold it, that if the situation 
of a man be humble, and poverty the tenant of his abode, he 
must not expect, nor ought he to hope, to arrest the attention of 
a rich and “ money-getiing” people (to use an expression of my 
cousin Cornberry) though he should unite in politics, morality, 
religion or literature, and deliver his sentiments with the ele 
gance—the energy of a Burke, a Pit, ora Fox. And knowing 
this to be the case with a correspondent, or not knowing the con- 
irary, you are bound to reject his productions. For my own part, 
I have often wondered that modern writers on rhetorick, in their 
enumeration of the requisites for true eloquence have omitted the 
mention of gold, silver, bank stock and cotton factories. 

Your knowledge of the writer will be of service to me, inas- 
much as I shall be relieved from that agonizing state of suspence, 
which one, who has nothing but sterling merit to recommend him, 
ever suffers, when he solicits a patron for favours, or is called, by 
the exigencies of the times into publick notice. It would on an- 
other account be of advantage to me, especially in these suspi- 
cious and evil days ; when if a person should hesitate to disclose 
to the eye of searching curiosity, his name—place of abode— 
business, and so forth, he is liable to be hunted dewn and un- 
horsed, as a British spy. 
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T'o prateed then, with as much brevity as possible, I am of a 
zood family. I can trace my ancestry back, nine generations, by 
my father’s side, and twelve by my mother’s: and I can assure 
you, sir, that although some of the links in those two lengthened 
lines were a little rusty, yet they were not so much weakened as 
to break the chains—and that many of my ancestors were very 
distinguished characters, as the chronicles of the two last centu- 
ries will attest. Iwas an only sen. I am rising forty years of 


ave—have received a good education, and have trod on classick 


? 


cround, where Ving sung of arms andthe man” As t my 


person Iam ir: stature short—of a dark complexion—very pro- 
tuberant eyes—short curling black hair—long; sharp pointed 
nose—high broad shoulders—low forehead; the expression of 
my countenance grave. [ neither incline to corpulency, nor 
have the “ lean and hungry look” of a Cassius. I have a defect 
in my speech, which I believe I am able to account for. In my 
youth I often observed the torture, which the possessors of decay- 
ed teeth suffered, which even exceeded the painful operation of 
extraction ; and after much reflection hit upon an expedient to 
avoid the evil, which meeting with the hearty approbation of 
Doctor Louseconth, an eminent itinerant dentist, was soon car- 
ried into effect : which was to have every second tooth extract- 
ed in order to preserve those which remained. A lisping, de- 
fective utterance was the consequence of the experiment. 

Tam indenendent, though by no means rich. I am possessed 
of a decent tract of land, to the cultivation of which f attend my- 
self. My farm-house combines neatness, simplicity and conven- 
ience. [am not a violent, hot-headed, rancorous, malevolent 
party-man, yet I have my opinions, and ¢an discuss political 
subjects, when necessary, holding it to be the height of folly for 
warm partizans to get together (as I have witnessed) and wran- 
gle for the whole evening about publick men and publick measures, 
when each disputant was at the onset predisposed to disbelieve 
every thing his antagonist should advance, and determined to 
urge his own opinions with the weapons of satire, argument and 
sophistry: and when also these patriotick wranglers, in their zeal 
for the publick welfare, were suffering their walls to be thrown 
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dewn, their fences to decay, their boundary trees to be converted 
into fire wood (fuel for a law-suit) and permitting other wastes 
and decaysof their interest, which years of laborious industry in 
their prudent heirs could not make good. 

When I call myself independent, | must add, by way of ex- 
planation, that it is not from the possession of much land or the 
profusion of money, but from rightly unders!anding the proper 
management of a little, from the practice of strict economy, and 
from habits of industry. My economy, (understand) is not par- 
simony, nor my industry that constant plodding after the things 
of this world that deny the necessaries of life, and the pleasures of 
social intereourse. I hope J am, aud ever shall be, as far from. 
the grovelling, grasping, griping miser, whose “ God is. his gold,” 
as from the prodigal, profligate abandoned wretch, whose sub- 


stanee is wasting away in “ rioting and drunkenness.” They 
are both characters, in my view, equally detestable. 

But to avoid unnecessary prolixity, I proceed to inform you 
that from a proper arrangement in my out doors business, I find 


stated times of leisure to attend to some equally important with- 
in, I mean to read and converse with my family. For which 
purpose, I have done, what every man, whose circumstances will 
allow of it, ought to do ; fitted up a room fora study : in which 
{ havea library, which though it cannot vie with old Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s ten thousand volume one, is yet replete with well selected 
books. Here I can, when wearied with the fatigue of business, 
retire, and assembling my family, read to them interesting por- 
tions of history, and introduce them to the acquaintance of those 
ancient and modern authors, whose works were composed for the 
benefit of mankind. Can you, Mr. Babbler, conceive of happi- 
ness surpassing this, to be surrounded by those we most tenderly 
iove, and enjoying the most refined pleasures of conversation ? 
Ask the miser if he takes an equal satisfaction from the contem- 
plation of his shining heap, as a father feels in watching the me-- 
tions of his sprightly boys and witnessing the gradual expansion . 
of their youthful minds under the genial influence of parental 


instruction. 
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Tro conclude these memoirs of myself, I dont know, sir, that I 
am very remarkable for any one thing; but believe I am consid: 
ered by my neighbours as a good natured well disposed person, not 
given to tale bearing, nor to prying atid searching into the secret 
affairs of others to the neglect of my own particular concerns ; 
endeavouring to live square with the world, and, as far as possible 
‘‘owing no man any thing.” And yet, Sir, to deal with you 
eandidly and honestly, I suppese I have my failings, and wish I 
could with confidence adopt the poet’s language and say, “Even 
these failings lean to virtue’s side.” But as no one is obliged to 
accuse himself, I shall not offer you a catalogue of my faults, but 
shall take leave of myself here, aid let others speak of me as 
truth may dictate. . 

When I commenced this letter, Lintended to have introduced 
to your acquaintance a person intimate at my house, and whom 
1 almost reekon one of the family ; I mean my cousin Cornber- 
ry ; whose name I incidentally mentioned in the preceding pari 
of this letter. I intended also to have given you my ideas on 
several species of mania or madness that prevail in our neigh- 
bourhood, often with great violence and the effects of which are 
sometimes fatal te those afflicted. But having already drawn out 
this epistle to an unreasonable length and exhausted your pa- 
tience by my incessant babbling, I must with your good leave, 
reserve these for the subjects of a future communieation. 

i am, Sir, your humble servant and constant reader, 

Sam HoMeESPUN. 


-~<2¢ 


FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
LARA. . 


WE have lately perused this little poem with a considerable 
degree of satisfaction ; and although we do not think it equal to 
its predecessor the Corsair, it nevertheless possesses many beau- 
ties—We say predecessor, because we believe it to be written by 
the same author, and intended for a continuation or sequel of 
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that poem. In the character of Lara we discover Conrad, al- 
though its colourings fal! somewhat short in point of execution, 
The same daring villany, the same contempt and independence 
of the world and its opinions, as well as the same ardent affection, 
although in Lara we behold the loss of its object, are clearly dis- 
cernable in both, It will be remembered, that the reader was 
left in the dark as to the fate of Conrad ; he disappeared as soon as 
he became acquainted with the death of his Medora, after his 
return to the “ Pirates’ Isle,” from a captivity, from which he 
had been released by the courage of Gulnace, who, after in vain 
persuading Conrad, with her own hands slew her tyrant master 
the Pacha—W hat also -became of Gulnare we do not know: but 
from a coincidence of circumstances, we are led to suggest 
that it is not improbable, she followed Conrad in disguise, and 
became his page Kaled after his arrival in his native country. 

Lara in this poem is represented to have left his native land in 
his youth; but where he went, or what he did, is known only to 
himself, Kaled, and perhaps to Sir Ezzelin who recognizes him at 
a festival at “ Otho’s hall,” but is prevented from making any 
disclosure by his sudden disappearance. 

Lara’s return to his native land is thus described : 


“ He comes at last in sudden loneliness, 

‘* And whence they know not, why they need not guess; 
‘*‘ They more might marvel, when the greeting’s o’er, 

‘* Not that he came, but came not long before : 

‘* No train is his beyond a single page, 

‘* Of foreign aspect, and of tender age. 

*‘ Years had rolPd on, and fast they sped away 

‘* No those that wonder as to those that stay ; 

‘* But lack of tidings from another clime 

** Had lent a flagging wing to weary Time. 

“ They see, they recognize, they almost deem 

‘* The present dubious, or the past a dream. 

‘“* He lives, nor yet is past his manhood’s prime, 

" Though seared by toil, and something touch’d by time; 
“ His faults, whate’er they were, if scarce forgot, 

‘“* Might be untaught him by his varied lot; 

' Nor good nor ill of late were known, his name 
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“ Might yet uphold his patrimonia] fame. 

** His soul in youth was haughty, but his sins 

** No more than pleasure from the stripling wins; 
‘* And such, if not yet harden’d in their course, 
“* Might be redeem’d, nor ask a long remorse. 


‘* And they indeed were chang’d—’tis quickly seep 
‘¢ Whate’er he be, *twas not what he had been ; 

“‘ That brow in furrow’d lines bad fix’d at last, 

** And spake of passions, but of passions past ; 

** The pride, but not the fire of early days, 

** Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise ; 

*“‘ A high demeanour, and a glance that took 

“‘ Their thoughts from others by a single look ; 

“* And that sarcastick levity of tongue, 


« The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 


* That darts in seeming playfulness around, 

** And makes those feel that will not own the wound; 
‘« All these seem his, and something more beneath 

‘“‘ Than glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. 
‘“* Ambition, glory, love, the common aim . 

*“ That some can conquer, and that all would claim, 
“* Within his breast appear’d no more to strive, 

‘* Yet seem’d as lately they had been alive; 

‘* And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 

‘* At moments lighten’d o’er his livid face. 


“ Not much he lov’d long question of the past, 

«6 Nor told of wond’rous wilds, and desarts vast 

“‘ In those far lands where he had wandered lone, 
«© Andeas himself would have it seem—unknown: 
‘¢ Yet these in vain his eye could scarcely scan 

“ Nor glean experience from his fellow man; 

‘s But what he had beheld he shun’d to show, 

‘¢ As hardly worth a stranger’s care to know, 


‘¢ If still more prying such inquiry grew, 
*‘ His brow fell darker, and his words more few.” 


The following lines, we think highly poetical. The ideas 
are truly sentimental, and the phraseology rich and powerful. — 


‘‘ It was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream 
“ The stars are studding, each with imaged beam: 
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‘* So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 

‘“* And yet they glide like happiness away ; 

“ Reflecting far and fairy-like from high 

‘* The immortal lights that live along the sky: 

‘* Tis banks are fringed with many a goodly tree, 
** And flowers the fairest that may feast the bee ; 
‘* Such in her chaplet infant Dian wove, 

‘* And Innocence would offer to her love. 

** These deck the shore; the waves their channel make 
“ In windings bright and mazy like the snake. 

‘¢ All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 

** You scarce would start to meet a spirit there. 

‘* Secure that nought of evil could delight 

“* To walk in such a scene, on such a night! 

** It was a moment only for the good: 

‘‘ So Lara deemed, nor longer there he stood, 

‘¢ But turned in silence to his castle gate ; 

** Such scenes his soul no more could contemplate : 
** Such scenes reminded him of other days, 

**°Of skies more cloudless, moons of purer blaze, 

‘* Of nights more soft and frequent, hearts that now— 
“ No—no—the storm may beat upon his brow, 

“* Unfelt—unsparing—but a night like this, 

‘* A night of beauty mock’d such breast as his.” 


Upon Lara’s return, he meets with welcome, but seldom min- 
gles with the world, in fact he keeps himself so aloof from soci- 
ety, that he thereby attaches a suspicion to his character, which 
he does not condescend to remove. He at length quarrels with 
Otho, which makes him his declared enemy. Otho aecuses him 
of having murdered Sir Eszelin and unites the neighbouring chief- 
tains and his own followers against him. Lara, by his munifi- 
cence to the poor, and other strokes of sound policy, makes hin- 
self very popular with the malcontents of the land. They make 
him their leader, and unite with him against their feudal lords. At 
first they are successful: but their success is eventually the cause 
of their complete overthrow and ruin. They neglect the precau- 
tionary measures of their leader, rush heedlessly on, till they are 
led into an ambuscade and defeated. Lara, however, with the 
few that remained with him, endeavours to escape to the fron- 
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jjers and fights most heroically to effect his purpose, but is mor- 
tally wounded by an arrow. Kaled, who has never left him, 
endeavours to “ beguile ” his charger from the combat—and sup- 
ports him till he dies. Soon after his death Kaled’s sex is dis- 
covered; she however survives her beloved but a short time. 


‘* And Kaled—Lara—Ezzelin, are gone, 

‘“* Alike without their.monumental stone ! 

* The first, all efforts vainly strove to wean 

“ From lingering where her chieftain’s blood had been; 
“ Grief had so tam’d a spirit once too proud, 

** Her tears were few, her wailing never loud ; 

‘* But furious would you tear her from the spot 

‘* ‘Where yet she scarce believ’d that, she was not, 
‘* Her eye shot forth with all the living fire 

** That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire ; 

** But left to waste her weary moments there, 

* She talk’d all idly unto shapes of air, 

* Such as the busy brain of Sorrow paints, 

‘© And woos to listen to her fond complaints : 

* And she would sit beneath the very tree 

‘¢ Where lay his drooping head upon her knee ; 

‘“« And in that posture where she saw him fall, 

“ His words, his looks, his dying gasp recall ; 

‘¢ And she had shorn, but sav’d her raven hair, 

‘* And oft would snatch it from her bosom there, 
*¢ And fold, and press it gently to the ground, 

** Ag ifshe staunch’d anew some phantom’s wound. 
‘* Herself would question, and for him reply ; 

“ Then rising, start, and beckon him to fly 

‘+ From some imagin’d spectre in pursuit ; 

‘* Then seat her down upon some linden’s root, 

“ And hide her visage with her meagre hand, 

** Or trace strange characters along the sand— 

‘© This could not last—she lies by him she lov’d: 
‘* Her tale untold—her truth too dearly prov’d.” 


“~ 


We do not mean to review this poem, but we cannot refrain 
from making a few remarks. Notwithstanding the character of 
Lara is exceedingly well drawn, we cannot but observe the in- 
consistencies of which it is made, Whatever Lord Byron, or 
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any other poet may think, we never can believe ‘that villany 
and virtuous love can inhabit the same bosom, at the same time. 
Either the one or the other wilt have the supreme and exclusive 
command. ‘To endeavour to make them mingle harmoniously, 
would be as much impossible as to make an amicable treaty be. 
tween good and evil. We do not now speak of virtue as a pas- 
sion, but as a principle—as a principle from which, and only 
which, virtuous love can spring. We are willing to allow that 
a bad man can do a good deed; but we utterly deny, he can do 
a good deed from a virtuous principle; his motives “ ex necessi- 
tate rei,” must be selfish, to say the least: Shakspeare, it seems, 
was aware of this; hence we see in all his principal characters, 
one and one only predominant principle. In the splendid char- 
acter of Othello, jealousy is the predominant passion. It com- 
pletely triumphs over love, not however over virtuous love; had 
his love been purely virtuous, Desdemona would have lived ; 
but springing as it did from ambition or the glory of possessing 
so much worth and beauty in a wife, it is made to yield to the 
suggestions of jealousy. It is Shakspeare’s grand object in thie 
play to represent that passion—henee in the catasprophe he 
makes it completely triumphant; he gives it not an equal, but 
the undivided command. The same may be said of Addison’s 
Cato, where virtue has the supreme ascendancy. In fact, we 
find in all great dramatick and epick writers, a distinct medium, 
for distinct passions. We never find any two passions holding 
an equal command in the same personage. And we think such 
distinction perfectly just; we never wish to see virtue a co-equal 
or co-partner with vice. Where it is necessary that vice should 
be represented, whether triumphant or not, we wish to see a sep- 
arate character appropriated for that purpose. It is upon these 
grounds we are not satisfied with the character of Conrad or La- 
va; they both degrade the pure and celestial flame of virtuous 
love. ‘To make us believe that, that heavenly principle exists in 
the heart, as the author has endeavoured to do in these charac- 
ters, while hell exhibits itself in the action, is an imposition as 
outrageous as it is foolish and wicked. We could wish therefore, 
that the author of this poem had taken some other character dif- 
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ferent from a pirate, or leader of a faction, for his hero and virtus 
ous lover. 

It is to be remarked also of this poem, as has been done of the 
Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, that there are many lines in 
which, if there is any meaning, it is not very accessible. We 
always feel quite willing that a poet should so clothe his ideas; 
as to make close attention requisite for their discovery ; but he 
ought to be careful that his ideas, when found, will be worth the 
readers trouble. To search all day for two grains of wheat in a 
bushel of chaff, as Shakspeare says, and when you find them not 
to have them worth the search is rather discouraging. We al- 
ways feel willing to dig in the mines of literature where there 
is a certainty, or even probability of being rewarded ; but to be 
invited to search for gold and be able to find nothing but lead, 
er some baser mineral, is an insult scarcely to be forgiven :—po- 
ems of this kind we wish to read rapidly, therefore easily. We 
think if more attention had been paid to the phraseology, the 
reader would have been better satisfied: In metaphysical dis- 
quisition. we expect mental labour; but in the effusion of the 
imagination; in the portraiture of character and sentiment, we 
want the “ regale” of soul—we wish the mind to repose on roses. 
{In didactick poetry also, we are willing to labour; in fact, in 
most writings where instruction is intended, we are willing to do 
it, even if no instruction, in the end, is obtained. But where 
amusement is confessedly the only object, we are unwilling to 
bestow much attention. But we do not feel disposed to wrang!e 
with the author of this little poem; we therefore, after wishing 
him a speedy ascension to the top of Parnassus, most respectful- 
ly take our leave. 
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FOR THE REPOSITORY. 
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A SELECTION OF USEFUL MAXIMS. No. II. 


IN our country, many undertake opposition, not as a duty, but 
as an adventure; and looking on themselves like volunteers, not 
like men enlisted in the service, they deem themselves at liberty 
to take as much or as little of this trouble, and to continue it as 
long, or end it as soon as they please. 

Superiour talents, and superiour rank, among our fellow-crea- 
tures, whether acquired by birth, or by the course of accidents, 
and the success of our own industry, are noble prerogatives; but 
shall he who possesses them repine at the obligations they lay 
him under of passing his whole life in the noblest occupation 
of which human nature is capable? 

Danger commences when the breach is made, not when the 
attack is begun. He who neglects to stop the leak as soon as 
it is discovered, in hopes to seve his ship by pumping when the 
water gushes in by violence, deserves to be drowned. Our con- 
stitution is not, like the schemes of some politicians, a jumble of 
disjointed, incoherent whimsies, but a noble and wise system, 
the essential parts of which are so proportioned, and so intimately 
connected, that a change in one begets a change in the whole. 

A free people may be sometimes betrayed; but no people will 
betray themselves, and sacrifice their liberty, unless they fall in- 
to a state of universal corruption; and, when they are once fallen 
ito such a state, they will be sure to lose what they deserve no 
longer to enjoy. 

Whenever political speculations, instead of preparing us to be 
useful to society, and to promote the happiness of mankind, are 
only systems for gratifying private ambition, and promoting pri- 
vate interesis, at the publick expense, they deserve to be burnt, 
and the authors of them to starve, like Machiavel, in a jail. 

Wise men are able to do a great deal with a little: every 
knave or fool is read to do a little with a great deal. 

The merit of eve Sur country from beggary, is little in- 
feriour to that of preserving it from slavery. 
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Gimilis, a captain of great reputation under 'Trajan and Adrian, 
having obtained leave to retire, passed seven years in his.retreat, 
and then dying, ordered this inscription to be put on his t6mb: 
That he had been many years on earth, but that he had lived 
only seven. 

Regret your separation from your friends; but regret it like a 
man who deserves to be theirs. This is strength, not weakness 
of mind; it is virtue, not vice. 

Truth lies within a little and eertain compass, but errour is 
immense. 

When virtue has steeled the mind on every side, we are in- 
vulnerable on every side: but Achilles was wounded in the heel. 

The obligations under which we lie to serve our country, in- 
crease in proportion to the ranks we hold, and the other circuin- 
stances of birth, fortune, and situation, that call us to this ser 
vice; and, above all, to the talents which God has given us to 
perform it. 

Every man’s reason is every man’s oracle. 

To set about acquiring the habits of meditation and study late 
in life, is like getting into a go-cart with a grey-beard, and learn- 
ing to walk when we have lost the use of our legs. 

Nature and truth are the same every where, and reason shows 
them every where alike. 

Every individual is actuated by his own paiticular motives; 
like various machineries by their secret springs. As by learn 
ing the sonstruction of these, we find in what manner they are 
to be used, so by the careful observation of a man’s native bent 
and propensity, we are taught the method of gaining an ascen- 
dancy over him, ‘ 

The citizens of Rome placed the images of their ancestors in 
the vestibules of their houses; so that, whenever they went in 
or out, these venerable bustos met their eyes, and reealled the 
glorious actions of the dead to fire the living, to excite them to 
tmitate, and even to emulate their great fore-fathers. The suc- 
cess answered the design. ‘The virtue of one geperation wag 
transfused, by the magick of exgnpleifilto several; and a spirit 
of heroism was maintained through many ages of that common- 
wWeabth, , “ 















444 ANECDOTE. 


ANECDOTE OF THE RAWDON FAMILY. 
From a Magasine of 1783. 

THE present Lord Rawdon. is the eldest son of the present 
Earl of Moira, of the kingdom of Ireland, by Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, eldest and‘only surviving sister to the present Earl of 
Huntingdon, to whom she is presumptive heiress. The family of 
Rawdon were originally settled near Leeds in Yorkshire, and 
took their name from their residence; they are of great antiqui- 
ty, as appears from the title deed of their estate, granted by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, part of which estate, the mansion-house, 
Lord Rawdon still enjoys. The following lines are taken from 
the original deed. 

I William, King, the thurd yere of my reign, 

Give to Paulyn Roydon, Hope and Hope towne, 

With all the bounds, both up and downe, : 
From heven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For the and thyn, there to dwel, 
As truely as this king right is myn; 

For a crosse-bowe and a harrow, 

When I sal come to hunt on Yarrow. 
And in token that thing is sooth, 

1 bit the whyt wax with my tooth, 

Before Meg, Maud, and Margery, 

And my thurd sonne, Henry. 


’ 


—<2¢o-— 


GENEROSITY. 
IT would be difficult to shew why a man is more a loser by a 
generous action than by any other method of expence; since the 
utmost which he can obtain by the most elaborate selfishness, is 
the indulgence of some affection. © 
Once on a time, a statesman, in the shock and contest of par- 
ties, prevailed so far as to procure, by his eloquence, the banish- 
ment of an able adversary, whom he secretly followed, offering 
him money for his support during his exile, and soothing him 
with .topicks of consola@™fon inghis misfortunes. “ Alas !” cries 
the banished statesman, “ with what regret must I leave my . 
friends in this city, where even enemies are so generous ” 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Translation of the “Vorum” in the 6th number of the Repository. 


YE morning dews, ye all refreshing gales, 
Ye pleasant shades that grace the humble vales, 
Ye groves and herbs enrich’d by happy rills, 
Descending gently from the grassy hills, 

To you I sing. 


Alas! would fate but those past times renew, 
Which once in my paternal fields I knew;. 

Far, far removed from luxury and strife, 
Then would I hope—for so’s my mind’s presage, 
To hope for ease, and undisturbed old age, 

Unknown to dangers in a publick life. 


And then would be my fast declining years 
Spent in one continual round of mirth, 
And then would I, with neither sighs nor tears, 
Resign this body to my mother earth. 
A—. 


com> @ Cp 


Reply to —— By a Lady. 
AND wouldst thou discard the bright visions of bliss 
That breathe in thy numbers and beam in thine eye? 
When the happiest life has no blessing like this, 
Can duty command such delusion to fly ? 


Oh no! there are moments when life is so dark 
That Reality wakes not a hope in the breast ; 

When the spirit may roam, like the dove from the ark 
O’er a ruinous world, and return without rest. 


Then if Fancy can smile o’er the dark flowing tide 
That hurries us swiftly to silence andynight, 

Oh! why should proud Reason her promises chide, 
Or duty command ys her visions to slight ? 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Though false be her promise, it brightens the scene, 
And her visions are fair as the beam on the deep, 
Which lights with vain splendour a desolate green, 
But sweetly its rays on the cold waters sleep. 
i, 


eS Cero 


Ty * * * 
I CARE, not, though dark be the course of my days, 
I care not what anguish may yet be my lot; 


For though fitful and faint are my life’s dying rays, 
*Tis a comfort at least that thou knowest it not ! 


Oh still may the joy that illumines thine eye 
Beam forever its beauty, its witchery there! 


Nor thy heart breathe for aught, but compassion a sigh, 
Nor weep but when angels would hallow the tear. 


And when thou shalt smile, though my bosom be sad, 
I will look as if peace and contentment were mine}; 
Though my spirit despair, its array shall be glad, 


And my smile be as cheerful, as careless as thine. 


Not a sigh shall escape from the heart that adores, 


Not a tear from the eye where thine image has dwelt, 
Till the silence of night the sad freedom restores 
Of weeping away what the-full heart has felt. 


+o 


ELLA TO JUDITH. 


AH how can a heart that is bursting with grief, 
Of its own, think of country or fame? 

Or the labouring breast, that can find no relief 
From tears, prize a high sounding name ? 


When early in youth my heart bounded with glee, 


And I gaily sprang over the mead, 
I sportively sung, that ne’er wedded I'd be, 


But to one for his country would bleed. 











ORIGINAL PORTRY- may 


Now, the dreadful war-note fills ny souk with alarm ; 
Ambition and pride yield to fear ; 

But one prayer I offer, “ great God shield Som harm, 
Alexis, my lov’d volunteer.” 


Wo-fraught was the hour when by jealousy fir’d, 
With disdain his attention I slighted ; 

The smile I bestow’d on R —, the admired, 
Was the last that my countenance lighted. 


In a moment of pique, he flew from my sight, 
His hazle eye sparkling with scorn; 

He rush’d to the field, resolv’d in the fight, 
With laurels his brows to adorn, 


Protect him, ye powers, who valour reward ; 
May his heart fill’d with hope, yet beat high ; 
May he on my memory, bestow fond regard; 


For him alone heaves my last sigh. 
ELLA, 


-—3t+o~ 


LOVE. 


A Translation from the Spanish. 
LET no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah, no—the love that kills indeed, 
Dispatches at a blow. 


The spark that but by slow degrees 
Is nursed into a flame, 

Is friendship—habit—what you please ; 
But love is not its name. 


For love, to be completely true, 
Its death at sight should deal ; 
Should be the first one ever knew, 


In short be what I feel. 


To write, to sigh, and to converse, 
-For years to play the fool, 

Is to put passion out to nurse, 
And send one’s heart to schoo!. 





GRIGINAL POBTRY-. 


Love all at once should from the earth 
Start up full grown and tall ; 

If not an Adam at its birth, 
It is not love at all. 


mee) & Come 


To -F—. 


THINK not your proffered love E slight, 
Nor that I deem the present, light, 

Full well its worth I know; 
Delightful, ardent, pure, refined, 
Appear the feelings of your mind, 

Yet still but friendship’s glow. 


Can Love with judgment be united ? 
Ah Love was never yet clear sighted, 
Nor merit could discern ; 
Friendship alone your lines discover, 
Such ease of heart shews not the lover, 
To love yow’vé yet to learn. 


Then change the name, the gift I'll prize, 
As first of blessings, ’neath the skies, 
Close treasured in my heart : 
And when we leave this sphere of care, 
Our blended souls, may angels bear, 
Where they shall never part. 


—7+o— 


Taken from a grave stone near Boston. 


ABEL in’s offering accepted is 

His body to the grave, his soul to bliss, 
On October 20 and no more, 

In the year 1644. 


ERRATA. 
In No. 7th of the Repository, page 154, 8th line from bottom, for * the 
daughter of Lieutenant Governour Howard,” read “ the sister of Colonel 
John Howard, late governour of Maryland,” &c. 


Page 365, Ath line from top, for “ stature of Venus,” read “ statue of 
Venus.” 





